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Foreword 


T^ERE is a widespread demand in this country today few 
greater effect! vcne» in college teadiing. Tliree fae^ help 
to account for llus. The mitfurity and a^led pnrpc^» of tl» 
v^eran stud^ta is one. Tte rapid increaM in ihe proportion 
of young prople aUending coU<^ b anollicr. Finally, tl^ 
oold -war u hi ghli g ht i ng t^ed for a change in both ma- 
teriab and melhoda of college ^uc^on to pr^Mre b^er 
for tlw social, economic, and cific problems of tomorrow. 

To l^lp meet this d^nand for belt^ collie tea chings thb 
publication b i^u^. It b based primarily upon r^um from 
checklbts dealing with certain derico which hare as Uwir 
^ purpose the improvement of coll^ teachii^. Ojm 

concerns practices in tl^ graduate achoob which prepare 
cx)llege taache^; the other, practices in the undergraduate 
collies to strragthen the work of already employed coll^^ 
teachers. 

The cd^chliM r^ums h^re reported are preliminary to 
later atiulies of how satisfactory tl» colleges and uniw^aitbs 
are fimling the several device to improve c^II^ tmuhing. 
Hm data are l^lpful abo in planning and holdmg bewh 
Nation* wicb and local c<mfer«ces doling with variom 
aspects of college temhing. presen t report b brrt one of 
many efforts emanating from variow souroea to swell tl^ 
wave of inters in b^tte c^ll^pe teaching. 

John Dale Ru^eix, Diret^, 

Division of Hi§hm‘ Eduo^um. 


Chapter. I 


The Case for Improving 
the Preparation of College Teachers 


^URELY It u not nec«*ary to elaborate upon the importance of Wur 
m college leaching. What college young people make of ihcir lira de- 
pend, in no amall ifcgree upbn it Indeed what the lower school children 
make of th«r Urm depentb to a degree upon it, toh. became; their teachers 
are the prodin^ of the college*. It ia not too much to claim that, in the long 
run, the speed with which a society progresses aqd the effecavoiee. with 
which a coun^ solses it. social, economic, and political probi^ are in. 
(Uienoed greatly by the tjpaUty of its college teaching. T 

In the ligitf of the far-re«Aing importance of good college teaching, it 
would seem that the unirerwlies would work out thoroughgoing provialons 
or the praparatimi of college teachers. n» uniTcisities would be expected 
lo malm such preparation one of their central interesta. The following quo- 
tation from the Rqmrt of the Preaident’s Commiwuon on Higher Education 
therefore, more than a linie aurpriaing. It i. almost shocking. 
“College teadiing is the only major learned profession for which then 
o« n<^ exist a well-defined program of preparation directed toward derel- 
oping the skilb which it is eassitial for the practitioner to poasoss." 

'^e unhreiiiti^ through their graduate schooU, counter snch a charge 
with the contention that the programs they maintain leading to a Ph. D. 
de^ are in the mam aatbfactory as preparation for college teachmg. Here 
and there a nfodification of thoMS programs has been made in the interest 
of pro^i^ro college teM^ hot by and large, basic change* are not 
hj tile gr^huUe idK>oU lo be Mceeury. 

Hiere, then, the issue la drasm. Tb# Praaichnt’a Comnuiakm r^ects a 
wid^re^dbsatiafaotioe amo&g onployers of PL D. graduate* as oollega 
leachera. The graduate Mboola, with a few exceptions, oosteod that they 

tre now mriitf a hfaig « i^actory program to pnpme proapecthe college 
teachers for Aeir JoIm. 

Thweb n atouive body of qdnioo recorded <m b<^ aides of Ab bmie. 
Natioo-w^ •weyi of that opinitm have been oondacted. Ibre md thme 
■tiidfae have hasn made aW> of ovtain aapfcAs of die grsdo^ jwogram 
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to tew it. rfectira.«i „ pn^«i„„ f*- colleg, fc«chin*. Od d>. ,h„|. 

bo.«er, DO ena»ive r»c«ch k.. undert.ke„ of ,„d. . 

^ COD..C00O with r»p« u. U« b«ic How b-t 

coll.,, fchOT for thar .11 import«,i Uib. I. .Ull l.r«l, io th. 
re*lm of opinion. ** ' 


ERIC 


The University of Chicago Study 

To M fr«h li^i of opinion on thi. »ubj.« ih« Unlnsnity of Chicno’s 
^ M on the Prcf^nUon of Tcachcri on Jnmury ?1, 1948, •ddreued ' 
« Irtto by nune to the protident of ceb of 850 univertIUf*. college., 
„d . few todinicel «J»ooU locked throughout the u2S 
The letter wu .bo Mnt to d>out 150 dew. of liberd ut. 
*nd gr.du.te BchooU tn the l.rger unirer^ee/Thb letter u repro- 
uoe^ Appemiix report. It m«b d^T h.t the oonunitlee wm 

tL^^ 7 ! the best meuu of propping prospective college 

te.^ for Amenou, colleges. It indicted th.t . ^;>nfef«Ko wo to bl 
.^Id. little bteijt which the pro>o«ib of the committee growing out of 

^r^bL"" ^ for coruuderetion. The replies to ^ inquiry 

^re boA numerous uid |peins$pJung. , , ^ ^ 

A propos.1 of the wi^itee of the University of Chiego wm developed 
0 owmg receipt of thsf replies Thb propos.1 wu mimeogr.phed uid sent 
witb “ U> .ttend . conference to .11 the respondLt. who had 

indicted « likelihi^ thrt they could .ttend. The propocl wu discussed 
r n* ^ L ^ conferees representing 62 insUtuUons of higher eduction. 
Following the confereno^ • revbed proposd ws. prepmed byAe Chici«o 
wmmit^ snd wc Uto sdopted hy the Univerdty of Chiego « the Z 

'» O' 

U u n<tt appropriate to quote at length from thb OucgrTpImi. Tbs 
report Of the plan b svmUble on request to the Chicago oominiltee. Use plsn 

le,^T.rtT‘ ^ >»«»i»««it7-wide qiprowh to the pToh- 

Im. but abo ^use of the years of study that went into iu develop^ 

recogmim the no^ for a broWer program of graduate atudy for « pro- 
. ! . ^«*“ng of a research apecialbL Uib pUp ormtemphttaTtL L 

todnaionm the program of aomeprofearional education oouiea^ 

do^ral year of carefully aiqierTW apprentice 

changea in the graduate achool ere tha beat anaa or not, 

^ study has great impoitanoe in that the Uniretsity of Chicago acknowl- 
edgea impudgingly hi obli^on to the profession of collage toMhing, and 
i* oomnutted to the ooiutant rtudy and imfirovemant of ita program to 
prepare for that profsaden. 
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The careful examination- of the more than 400 repl.ej from 363 institu- 

a. .t neededjherefore. no tabulation of the replica waa undertaicn by the 

TrTuT^?! 7 T' Fe=.-nt writer 

fcr deUiled tabulation and Mudy. \^Trilc it is always difficult to define caU- 

ZrniTiVd' .“IT S**""*’ ^ i, is i,„- 

IX t to hnd out whether the answers reveal any pra^mnderant rommen- 
dat.ons or cnticsma ^d whether any new auggestions are made for solving 
the problems revealed. Hence a tabulation was undertaken. 

Before any categories were listed and defined, all the Utters of the 
^pondents were arranged alphabetically by States, The letters from 19 
.Utes Alabama through Massachuaetla, were read. Attempt was then made 
to define calegone* mio which the essence of the replies could be classified 
Replies originating in the next 14 States. Michigan through Oklahoma, were 

he o^tral meaning of eacJj reply. Respondents from these 14 States repre- 

sTd 6 f 10 junior colleges, 

and 6 techni^l schools, a total of 106 institutions. In about a third of the 

m^ilutions Ae president fequssted some officer - the dean of the graduate 
school, the dean o{ the college of arts and sciences, or less often the dean 
o Ae school of education — to make the reply for hirp. In about 10 per- 
oral of ibe insututrons, multiple replies were submitted by two or more 
officers. In a few oases g single reply for an* instituUon was submitted as a 
result of a conference of several officer*. 

^ replw. proceeded, it bec^une clear 
^t the trend* of the replie. as checked by categories were well^ablished 
by the tune • or so replie* had been analyted. Hence no more 

replies were chr^ for use in the tabulations. All the other replie were 
carefully read, however, and it is believed that the following analysis is 
essentially correct as representing all the replica. 

Ip tr^g to interpret the lesulta of this tabulation of replies by categories, 
die re^ m^ nmember that not all respondents replied to all three quea-, 
Uons Nor did ^ one replying to a given queaUon go into the same deUil 
M otto ^d. Some made a aiogle comment, others wrote paragraphs The 
fact t^ a reapoodent said nothing about any point defined in a given cate- 
gory do« not rneatyhat h* think* it unimportant Nor' does U mean that 
hedi.^ with it Comment. o«uIIy me limited in responses by letter to 
Jhose thmg. concerning the importance of which the respondent has ^ keen 
If not . troubled ^ The premure of lime on the reiqmndenl is frequently 
^ expimmtion of 6ie limited reply. At miy nUe. it i. never safe to derive 
leto • number which i.* prenimed tP be the peroenUgp of rmpondenta ^ 
who hold a given point of view. 
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TOWARD BETTER COLLEGE TEACHING 


The thrte requests in the Chicago committee’s letter are: 

(fl) Your estimate of the strengths and weaknesses of college teachers as now trained 
in AmSrican'graduate schools. 

(h) Your description of the duties in addition to teaching which college teachers 
are called upon to perform for which graduate schools should offer preparation. 

(c) Your suggestions as to the lines along which a program for the improrement of 
the training of prospective college teachers mi^t proceed. 

To begin with, the answers to (5) listed many duties such as committee 
work, public senrice, and helping with the extracurricular program, but 
frequently indicated that the graduate school had no obligation to prepare 
for them. The two duties most often mentitmed under (b) were research 
and student counseling. These two are intimately related to tQaching. There- 
fore, it was concluded to make no tabulations of the replies to request (b). 

One other problem of tabulation will be apparent to one reading requerts 
(a) and (c) together. The first request asks for an estimate of weaknesses 
(as well as strragths) of teachers as now trained, and the second — W for 
suggestions for improving the training. The overlapping is obvious. So is it 
in the replies. A good many respondenU say under (c) ’’adopt a prowam 
to remove the weaknesses listed under (o)” or words to that effect Ne^- 
theless, categories were set up separately for answers to the two queatimu, 
the definitions of the categories being based upon the replies analyzed. 

Analysis of Strengths and Weaknesses of Gillege Teachers 
as Now Trained in American Graduate Schools 

Strength 

(Right here it might be noted that some few respondents had no fault to 
find with the present program of training college teachers.) 

The strengths mentioned in the replies can be cataloged with both ease 
and confidence. There is little difference of opinimi eiqneased. Fortbomore, 
many respondents mention them. They are: 

1. Well prepared is his qNicialty. 

i. Gnnpetent as a reaeareh scholar. 

3. Generally high Dative intelligeace. 

4 Generally sincerely devoted to hit acholatly intoesta. 

It will be recognized at once thtf these are imponant strengths. They bear 
directly upon success in college teaching. Bitt t^ tfe not alone easure no* 
cess in college teaching. While no one would want a ool^^ who 

had not these strengths, an analysis of the weaknesses r^KMrted in the — 
repliM indicates that thdie stroigtfas may be largdy ineffective if accom- 
panied by certain weaknesses. 
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Weaknesses 

The weakneasea fall into four large categoriea. 

1, Personal' TRAITS. 

“The dificnlty liee more with Uie perMO than with hit edocation.” 

“Poor penonalitr,” “oolorieea,” “queer." 

. “Poor atUtode toward.tMchinc.” “Doeaa't like yoong people." 

“The top-Dotehen are ebooeinf other reUings." 

Thia eatery, while mattitmed by only' a fifth of the respondents, is 
regarded aa very importanL Yon cant make bricks without straw. What- 
ever is necessary to overctnne or minimiie the effect of thia type of weakness 
should be done at any coat Better sta tu s for college teachers — professional, 
financial — must be adiieved. G>ll^e teaching must have better pulling 
power as a career for “lop-notchera.” 

2. Too narrowly trainid. 

The second category of waakhessea has to do with the extent of special- 
ization required for the Ph. D. degree. Of the 106 replies which were tabu- 
lated, S2 mention this specifically. Of these 52, 25 are from universities, 
20 from colleges of artsiaiid sciences, 6 from teachers collies, and 1 from 
a junior eollege. They are evenly divided between publiT and private inati- 
tutiona. ° 

. The gresteat veaknem in eoDege tSscUng b dee to the fact that prMpective 
teachen are too BSROwly trsiaed. 

Ahoot i yean ago I mdi letters to afl doctws of phQooophy from (writer’s io> 
ahotioa) sod received replies faom ahoat TO perrmt. Almost wHboat exception 
they hold the view that we me doing a good job ^ training these prospective teachers 
ss w>ecialisu in a narrow fidd and are doing a poor job of training them in idated 
fields. 

Too much ^ecialiiatioa. 

Lack aldlity to oeo the rdmioBship of thdr sohject to other subjects. Csn*t 
syaihMise. Csa*t interpret the laosning of thdr subject in terms of the wider area. 

(Comments such aa these appMT over and over in the replies. College 
teachers are called npon, eapecUUy in the freshman and sophomore courses, 
to teach the more elementary aspects of their own aubjecni as well as to teach 
more than tme subject sritl^ a given area, such as the social sciences. A 
teacher sdio has specialised in medieval European history in hk graduate 
study, for example, not only feels unprepared to teach a coutm' in American 
kidory, to say nothing about Japane^ history, but besitetes to offer a course 
in modem EngH a h history. A tetther vdto has apecialiaed in xoology feels 
unprepared to tmeh a conrae m hiolt^ or entomology, to say nothing of 
couraea la botany or bKteriology. The criticism moat often made is that tlM 
teadser teems to he unable to rdate die material in hb own qiectaky to cog- 
nate fields. Not only does he not know the materials in cognate fields, hut 
he b not Interebed in them. Hb teaching b pHclmd to the level of qiecialbta 
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rather than to the level of studenta who are but building the foundations 
of understanding in the broader field. 

3. Interest is centered in research, not teaching. 

The third category of weaknesses is the emphasis on research rather than 
on teaching. This is mentioned by about a fourth of the respondenU. While 
scholarly ability is universally recognised as an essential qualification of 
a college teacher, the criticim is made that the present emphasis on research 
in the Ph. D. program tends to emphasise the importance of subject-matter 
development and to minimise^^he importance of student development. Hence 
the teacher s thought tends to "center on his subject rather than on bis stu- 
dents. He does not adapt his teaching sufficiently to the interests and abilities 
of his class. 

They are all trained for research work, and not for teaching. 

The present training, in graduate aelK>oIa . . , too often builds a disrespect for 
the classroom leaching job. 

More interested in research than in teaching. 

Very effective in int^i^iDg people in research and in preparing them for re- 
search as a career. Uttlc attention, however, is paid to the Ucf that the majority of 
those who receive the doctor’s degree , , , eventually become teachers* 

This is the refrain that runs through the pertinent replies. The indifTerenl 
Hltitude toward teaching, which appears to follow from the present research 
, emphasis, makes doubly difficult the training job left for the employing 
college to do. Too often the young teachers have became steeped in the idea 
that their satisfactions as well as their rewards will come from research 
rather thaii from teaching. They look upon their period of undergraduate 
teaching as a necessary and not too pleasant experience through which they 
must go on their way to a professorship which they hope will be devoted 
largely to research. 

It must be remembered always that weaknesses such as those listed under 
this category are not true of all Ph. D. graduates. Differences among gradu- 
ate schools, among departments of a given graduate school, and among 
graduates of a given department in a school are both wide and widespread, 
feut even more imporUnt is the fact that interest in teaching is natural to 
some people and no amouRt of emphasis upon research in the graduate 
school will destroy it. 

4, Lacks sPBCtnc training for teaching. 

The fourth category of weaknesses covers all the poor teaching tech- 
niques. The replies lake on a wide variety of forlfts, but the four most 
common are these: , 

He hat IHUe knowfedfe of the leamiiic process the place of notiyation, or the 

importaace of adf-diraptimL Ho thinka telUac is twh ing, 

Ho lacka efiectWe teriuiqnes of preseniafion. 

He talka over the heads ^ his stadents.^ • 
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Ho Uck* ondoivundtiic of the place of higher education aa an agency of demo- 
cr^Jo aociety. ' 

White all the phaaes are taken together, this general criticiam of lack of 
teaching ability is mentioned more often than any other weakness. Out of 
106 repli^ 24 mention specifically “poor technique of presentation”, 17 
mendon “little knowledge of the learning process and the place of motiva- 
tion”, 13 mention the teacher’s “lack of understanding of the intellectual 
status of undergraduate Mudents.” 

^ile many respondenU speak of the improvements which take place 
during the firrt few yean of teaching, they deplore the fact that the basis 
of understuding the problems of teachmg is not given to the teacher dur- 
ing his training period 

In briefest summary, as gleaned from more than 400 letters from college 
and university oficeA, the strengths and weaknesses of college teachers as 
now trained in AmericM graduate sdiools appear about like this: 

In general, rallege tej^hen have good intelligence and are welUramed 
scholars, each in his narrow specialty. 

But too frequently these same collep teachen have not the personal 
qualities required of teachers, are not broadly enough educated, have become 
unduly enamored of research at the expense of appreciation of the impo^ 
lance of teaching, and have inadequate undenMandTmg of what is involvi 
in effective teaching. 

Suggestions for Improvement 


Let us now examine the replies to the request for: “Your suggestion as 
to the lines alcmg which a pit^am for the imiwovement of the training of 
prospective college teadmrs might proceed.” 

The suggestions for improvement were many but were oftoi made with 
apologies and frank acknowledgment by the responcfent of the dificnlties 
involved, and with appreciation of the point of view prevailing in many 
departments in many graduate sdiools. While an appreciable number of 
respondents have loM patience with graduate schools (a few evoi indicating 
their belief that a new school should be set up for training coll^ t^hers 
outside tl^ present graduate school), the gi^ majority appear to imder- 
stand the problem faced by the graduate school and wish to work in friendly 
cooperation with it to iminrove the training of coll^ teachers. The almort 
unanimous acclaim the respcmdents gave to Chicago University’s proposal . 
to hold a conference to Mudy the problem is substantial evidence of the 
good will on the part of the college oSom toward the univmity’s efforts to 
improve the training of college teachers. 

It was in this spirh of coopoktion and good will that moet of the sug- 
gestions were which will imw be analya«L They fall hito fiw cate- 
gories; 
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1. Select a coNnNCDrr of csADUAn studdits on the »***• 
or their talents and aptitudes foe college teaching. 

Tile first calory of uiggeMioitt m “b«ttar selocdoo.” One out of orery 
■ii respondents mentioned this; “Better” does not mean of higher intelleo- 
tusl (^iher necessarily. Hig^ nstiTe intelligence is important Howerer, 
brilliant but cplorless people do not make good imdergradoate teadmrs. 
But the aptitude for teaching and its distittfEion from the sptitode for re- 
■earch; interest in people and in social issues as distinguished from interest 
.in thmgs these illustrme what is nmant by better selection. Naturally 
there is no thought of m i nimi s in g the importance of training for otho- call- 
ings people of other high abilities End aptitudes in the graduste schools. 
Research scholars and other professional personnel besides pjo^pectire col- 
1^ teachers hare unquestioned claims cn the graduate schools. The most 
ardent wish of the college oficers is that the graduate school'shall recognise 
iu obligation to the prospecthre teachers' in the same smcere way that it does 
its obligad(^ to the otlm' groups, 

Bm such selection m^u first idemifying tlmse pro^iectiTe college 
teachers. Indeed, if the prt^am is taken seriously, h menm rift the grad- 
uate school must collaborate widi die nndergraduiEe oolites in identifying 
P«t^l coUep ttuhen long before they graduate with the bachelor’s 
degree. A modified undergraduate i»t>gram in the interest of breadth would 
probably help much. But beyond identifying them, a different set of require- 
ments within the framework of the oeer^l requiremaits of the graduate 
•chool will need to be worked out for them. Aboee all, the grminate school 
•tamp of spprmral for college teaching will need to be restricted to those 
graduates who hare ben so idntified and so trained. WhUe this docs not 
raggest Sute certification for college teaching, it does mean that responsi- 
bility must be assumed by some agency, presumably the graduate school, 
to indicate both to its students and to employing colleges which of its pro- 
spectiTe college teachers are believed to be qualified to do good 
That mMBs, as one respondent “that the imiveraity [must] commit itself 
to s program for this type of training, aebc^ for participants 

those individnals who are inters^ in ptejmrhig dMcmehres medfienlly for 
coU^ teaching.” 

2. Pbovidb bbttei foe npmoNAL AsjtnnfDm and poaoif- 

AUTT I»TBL0P1IBNT of PBOSPBCnVB OOLLBGI TBACHBEt. 

This suggestion was made by one is ten of the reqxmdents but not 
was said about how to carry h out It wm rucogniied, however, that many 
young people have potentialltk* lor temhing that will not flower nalms the 
graduate school, through^ aeadimie and eqwdaily aonacademie activi- 
ties, atimolates their growth and davdopiDenL The grada^ stadeBt fre- 
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queotly become! • tort of reclase during his 3 or 4 years in the graduate 
•chQol. Instead he should lire an acUve social Ufe if h? is preparing to 
teach. Many aspecto of that elusive thing called personality can be strength- 
ened by emcise growing out of carrying a wide range of social responsi- 
bilities. Two quotations sum up the matter: 

CoUcfe tncbsn ■ gronp an *Very timid aad •eU-cmtoed to such as «»*<*«>* 
that they aomebow nt tbemaelTea apait from other people. Thia they miut be helped 
to OTerco me." ^ 

“Mon ahentioD ahoold be paid to pad Date aodenta as ImiMw befaca.* 



3. Adopt a cbaduate cuRucuum mc^atkd bt the irsEoe or 

raOSPECTIYE COLLBCK TEACHERS. ^ 

*nio sngge^on for a .change in the graduate requirements for a Ph. D. 
was made very often. Out of 106 rtq>lies tabulated, 34 suggested “ibroaden- 
ing,” 21 suggested “more genera! education in either the undergraduate or 
graduate school or both, and 13 suggested **more flexibility in require* 
ments in the interest of prospective teachers.” Thoe three suggestions are 
easoitially altouative ways of aca>mplishing one objective, namely, fitting 
what the graduate studoit studies to his needs as a prospective college 
teacher. A few lespoudents acknowledge that this suggestion really meam 
that the graduate school accept its obligation t6 prepare college teachers 
in the same spirit that the mescal school accepts its obligation to prepare 
medical practitioners. It is widely held b;y the respondenU that the present 
curriculum in the graduate school has developed to meet the needs of re- 
*®*rch scholars. Tliese respondents now want a curriculum developed as 
e£Tectively to meet die ne^ of coll^ teachers. This, it is believed by 
rmprmdents, may be accomplished sometimes by broadening the major field 
of study, sometinma by requiring work in two or more departmenU, some- 
times by substituting a kesui division for a departmcsit as a field of study, 
sometimes by greater fiezihility in applying requirements to i^liividual canes, 
sometimes by encouraging an individual to pidt from many departments 
the courses suited to his {Mrticalar needs. Infrequently is it snggerted rb«r 
a different degree from the Ph. D. should be ns^ but h is urged instead 
that a different cnrriculimi for pro^iective teachers dmold he developed. 
Still leas frequently but as eame^y if it contended that the training-of col- 
lege tasdims should not be done in already existing graduate schools, at all, 
but in a newly developed inrtitittion. ^ 

Gnri *'rEAcniitc’* academic respectabilitt comparable 

Q WITH RESEARCH Off THE DlflVEBSITT CAMPUS. 

1 

This category b used to embrRce a variety of suggesdmis, some of which 
an not too modi alike. On the whole the group of suggestimis add op to this: 

I How can yon eipect to develop a bve for, or a skill in teaching, in an intitii- 
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tion that obrioualy carea nothing abouf teaching? !t U as if medical doctors 
were educated in a medical school in which the faculty roonber* were inter- 
ested only in medical research. The comment app«ua here and tiwre that 
the graduate faculty members do not rtiraulate the graduate ^denti to intta-- 
esi themselves in teaching. Fu^nnore the faculty membma heiittle te>«cKmg 
and do ineffective Inching thonselves. 

But the most general criticism concerns the polictes prevailing in the uni- 
versity departments. These departments commonly include work from the 
undergraduate freshman level to the Ph. D. level. Often those policiea affect- 
ing all levels are dominated by profemors whose primary allegiance ia to the 
graduate-level program. Too commonly those policiea give alight recognition 
to superior unHergraduate teaching by departmental staff members, but give 
great recognition to scholarly work involving research. This b true evoi in 
the cases of instructors devoting practically all their tinm to teaching the 
elementary aspects of the subje^. Little interest b riiown in devising means 
to measure Ute effectiveness of teaching. In short, teaching as an art or a sci- 
has little academic respectability in too many univeiaUieu which train 
college teachers. 

There are two variations of the suggestion mslring up ihb cstegory which 
deserve special mention. One b that there b no criticism of a graduate school 
which says plainly and publicly, as a few do, that they do not pretend to pre- 
pare for collie teaciiing. They limit their efforts to training research work- 
ers and take no responsibility for placing their graduates in undergraduate 
college teaching positions. Colleges should not call upon such seb^b for 
teachers. The other suggestion b that reeearefa dealing with coll^ teaching 
problems might, be substituted for research in the subject-matter specialty. 
Thb would provide for demonstrating the stu^t a capacity^ for independent 
research and at the same time mcourage interot in, and preparing for, teach- 
ing as a career. 

5. Educate prospective college teachers ui the sciehce ard 

ART OF TEACHINC. 

With remarkable unanimity, teaching b r^arded by the reapondento as mi 
activity which people can learn something abouL That that **sonwthing" can 
be organized into conrses of mstruc^on and then be taught to prospective 
teachers b agreed to widely but with less unanimity, There are some who 
think each teacher must learn it for himself by the trial and «Tor m^od. 
Furthermore, among those who believe that prospective teachers can be 
taught something about how to teach, tbme is wide disagreemmit about the 
way to teach them. 

First, there are those stfao think that the responailrility for training the col* 
lege teacher to teach rests with the employing college, not srith the graduate 
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sdiool. Thi^ view u iupported on two ground*: the gr«duate school h**n'l 
time, and the employing collie can do it better anyway. 

Se«Hid, there are those who acknowledge that logically it ou^t to be done 
by the graduate school, with the help of the school or departmaii of educa- 
tion. They express so much distrust (a msuufeatation of a long-standing feud) 
of the professional education isU, howerer, that the only practical alternative 
they see is no inArucdon at all b the art of teaddng. 

Third, there are those who bdieve that the essential elen^nto b teacher 
trainbg will best emerge from bfonnal conferences among chosen ones of 
the senior monbm of the departmental faculty and the neophyte*. These 
confereiMe* may be planned around a prearranged series of pedagogical 
problans or they may be held b e^mection with the neophyte's graduate 
study where probkan* of methods of teaching will be raised more or less 
incidentally. 

Fourth, all three groups of suggestions above mentioned account for but 
a minor fractim of the responses. Tim large majority of the respondents 
believe that definite iiutraction b the art of teachbg ought to be given as 
a part of the graduate program of the prospective college teacher. While 
some vagueness characterises many of the suggestions, they can be classified 
roughly bto the following categories whkh are accompanied by typical 
quotations. (Suggmtions frmn teachers colleges or Khools of education are 
not quoted.) 

(а) lawmction OMcenhig the attnra, purpose, and sdadniatrsUve orsanitatkw of 
higber edocalioa. 

Sioiild have a good kaosledge of the hhtorjr and philosophy of education. 

A genenl wiestatiM coarse {■ hi^ber 

Study of the foncUona and prograaa of a c<dlege. 

A coarse in oraM cd the maj<w iaauea confroating college edocadon in the 
United Statea. 

( б ) Pfyrhology of coDe^^ youth and preparation for coonaeUng. 

SonM knowledge and undmtanding of the psychological make-op of the 
oolkge ttndett. 

Every ccdlege teeefaer abeuld be a tUideat eotmdw. He aboold, therefora. 
know atudmiu and th«r poeubilitiea. 

The prohlc^ of human paycbology and of conduct emergeau in the yean 
of late adoleKence and early matnrity so that a docem job of oouMding may 
be dose. 

The beak pey cb e le gicul problema of atudeata of college age. 

(c) EdeeaUonalpcycbolocy.pfoUaMtd leaning, tMebi^defiaiagobjeedvea. and 

«iBg edncatienal BMaaoranesra. 

Kegofie cocBse ia bask dna and laboratory teaching techniquea. 

Inaeaaed nsphadi on the poeral and paychologiea] principlea of learning. 

A deputaeatal qifuoucfa to the ptoblofi, where at leaat one apecially de- 
aignad eetuae b tlw ait of teaching la required of be gradnata Wodents b 
that depeiuseat. — 

Semban b Wisdilag metbeds tied b with buneaUps. 
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TIm need ben ia tat objectire cxileru to be aaed io judginf tbe qatlfty <d 
oolite leeching. 

And above all, he ihoold be familiar with good teaching techniqiiea. 

a' ooune in mKboda of tMching ami tewa and meeauran^Ua. 

While on-the-job training U good and neoeamrjr, there tbonld be a back- 
ground againei which wch on-the-job training can be thrown. 

I have bees greatly im pre aa a d by the a o eo mplhbroent a of tha wuUbopa b 
higher education. 

id) ApfHentice teaching. 

A thoroughgoing apprentice ayaten while the young people are b the 
graduate achooL 

Give opportunity for auperviaed teaching to ttudenta who have little or do 
experience. 

^ Require profeaabnil fawwne^p noder ooapetMt profamiowil aupmekhm. 

Having the graduate atudeata wmk aa carefully ngcrviaed gradnau aa- 
afataata 

Teaching fellowahipa with adequate auperviaioB. 

Ifore meticuioua at^entba by faculty tamoben to the gaidaBoe ci t e a ch i a g 
b th^ taarhing dntba. 

Id Um 106 respoDMa, there are a total of 125 auggeations falling into peda- 
gogical claaaificadona. That meana that many reapondaib make more' than 
<me auggeadon. Of courae a good many reapondmib make noiM which can be 
fhyhwd nnder theae categoriea. The total ia, howerer, unpreaaitre and repre- 
newte g conaitkrable faith in the value of organized profeaaional matracdon, 
indoding carefully auperrued apprmilkx teachi ng . 

The institndona from which the 125 auggertiiMia came are di^ibated as 
follows: (Theae must d<^ be confused with the 106 replies. In'many CMes a 
single reply offered aetreral auggeadotu) : Unhreraitiea, 52; eollegea, 52; 
teachers colleges, 8; and junkw colleges, 13. 

Of the total, 56 ai^^geadona came frean publicly controlled and 69 from 
privately coiRrolled inadtudons. - 

Some of the repliea from univmsidea are from dem» of grmluate acbooU, 
biR more cmnmonly they are frtan dmma of libmrnl arts colleges or faculty 
raemhera in charge of committees on inatmdion. In general, then, theae 125 
■uggemicHM are made by uam of the prodimt of the graduate adioola. They 
are — bi"e die graduate achools to udlize oounea dealing wkh college teach- 
ing and, either separately or in conjuncdon with theae oouraea, to prorkie 
carefully anperda^ sf^reodee teaching. They are not w i ae a rin g- thm die 
graduate adioola tom the jdi ower to the departmente m echoola of ednmiti<m, 
altbou^ an appreciable number of them have ik> patknoa with the **iinrM- 
sonahle antagimkRB’* between die nrademie ^p artiM g rte and dw dqiaitnieoti 
id edneation. Bnt whether they make ose of m emhere the edwtetion depart- 
ment or wmk «p inatmetkm materiala their dwo, the saggeadona, mooirtp 
ing to a sort of chorus,! mdicate durt die graduate dqiartme^ ^onld aee 
that sudi inatniedon k made a of dM ^tqwralten d[ college teei^m. 
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Furthermore, in almott equally uncertain terma, a{^rentke teaching, with 
honeet, C(»npetent auperriaion, ia suggested as probably the most helpful 
tingle derice available. Many caiBion against Um tme of graduate students 
merely as a d^p method of getting the lo«l of undergraduate teaching 
done. Such tmudiii^ may be not only harmful to the studenti Uu^ but also, 
unless adequately snpenrised, it may be of little or no use to the teacher. The 
suggestion b frequently made, too, that the apprentice teaching should be 
parallel to or preceded by smne basic instnx^ao (seminar work perhaps) 
in the problems of 

Summary v 

Here dmn b a recent, fairly wide sampling of opinimi as to the ^ecthre- 
ness of the graduate progranu m preparati<m for coll^ teaching. It would 
seem to bare little doubt about ^ way college (Aosn feel in the matter. 
The opiniotm follow in general the findmgs of earlier surreys, but appear, 
if anything, U> be more pitmounced than before in their demand for a basic 
change in the graduate sdiooL That imoc change should involve at least 
three things: Better selection of graduate as prospective m11^ 

tead^ra; a broado’ curriculum sridi leas emphasb on highly ^)ecialized, 
study and resmrdi; and specific prepan^oo in the science and art of teach* 
ing. The suggestions can beat be sumnaed up thb way: The graduate school 
should recognise collie teaching m an important profeasimi and ami* 
ously die oblig^oo- to prepare {wactitionma for it. 
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Chapier II 


The Controversy Between Graduate Schools 
and Undergraduate Colleges 


W HAT DO the graduate schools tbemaelfe* hare to say in answer to 
thf»e more or leas pointed criticiaim of their {wogranu for the training 
of college teachers? Of course they don't say one thing; they say many things. 
But out of all the extensive literature on the subject, it seenu Mlequale for 
purposes of this study to che three recent surveys of graduate scImoI 
opinion : 

1. In the early 1940’s, Dr, Emert V. Hollb, in hia capacity as fidld oo-or- 
dinator for the Commission <m Teacher EdiKaticm of the American Council 
on Education, carried ^l-the invertigaliona and field atudiea reported in his 
publication Toward Improving Pk.D. Program*. Among the data gathered 
were the replies to a questionnaire aaking, among other itom, for opipions 
on the effectiveness of the Ph. D. program as a preparation for college 
teaching. Of the 204 usable replies received, 85 came from deaiu of gradu- 
ate schools. . ' 

The main conclusion reached by Dr. Hollis was that a wide diver gcitee of 
view prevails among the deans with reapers to every aspect of the program 
for the preparation of college te^l^rs. This divergence bolds wlwther the 
aspect in question is student leaching and profemional courses, professional 
specialiaatioD for work at the junior college level, or the paycholr^ of Irte 
adolescence. Some think training in these subjects is appropriate but not as 
a part of a Ph. D. program. Apparently no gmeral consensus had been ar- 
rived at among graduate school deans with respect either to the bask iriea 
of making the Ph. D. a teaching d^ee, or to the changes rerpiired H it woe 
made a teaching degree. It k a fair inference from the qaot^ions cited by 
Dr. Hollis that, with a few exceptions, the graduate schools omtemplated 
little significant change in their Ph. D. requirenaenta. Either they belwved 
that the {wesoil Ph. D. program could not be m^erially altoed in Um direc- 
tion called for by the andergradoate coll^ea without fundamoiUlly weaken- 
ing it, or they believed the Job of training college teachers vtm the reap<H»i- 
bility of the onploying institution. They ma<fe no coortmetive suggeatum for 
aohring the predion by appropriate changes in the graduate achooL 
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CRAOUATl SCHOOLS AND UNDttCBAlWATl COLLEGES IS 

2. A Confereooe cm the Selection and Piaceraenl of College Teaciien was 
held under tbe eoapkea of the Cooperative Bureau for Teachera in New Yotk, 
in June 1948. Tbe ocuiftnesce art up a Continuing Committee un^r tbe chair- 
man^ip of PreaidaH Ro^nary Park of Connecticut College. Tbe Continu- 
ing Committee arranged for a queationnaire atudy of the adaptation.^ made 
by graduate achoola in ll» interest of prospective collie teachera. Of the 
41 leading gradu^e achoola addressed, 33 replied. The report of the study 
was made by MIm Leslie Blanchard and a|^>eami in Tht Sewsietter of the 
C.ooperttrve Bureau for TeMd^a, Decembm- 1948. 

No attempt is made in the report to tabulate the replies, but instead the 
author gives brief descriptions of what each of the graduate schools reports 
sboilt iti own prdgranL Presumably each school which reports a aignihcanl 
practice is noted by the author inasmuch as the prtncipsi purpcMe of the 
document is to aid «nploying in^otitNU in thm qtMrt for suitably prepared 
teachers. The replms are arranged under four he^ingi: 

(•) Defree (Pk. D.) procima^ whk proritioo* for csadkislw who sre, or wbo iwead 
to becc si e , oel^t t saAn s 

(i) PssrWeas (or ooMidai^e work is ware thsa oae (k^artseiS 

(c) IniorMl sad defwn»oaaJ prorukuu (or the eoukierstkw of faobksM ^ 

eolkte iMchiag ' , 

(d) Coatewndstod ef^ages is d^ee rMpsireawats to Mcare wore coiw4d«mkw of 
ootkse tesckii^ 

Here is ■ report ctting, in^tudoa by imtitutioa, whtf sdjiwtmeiUa and 
sdaptatiom are being ma<^ in the mterert of prospective college tethers. 
Tak« U^ether, these adjuMmeots and adapUHtms reveal a coositferahle in- 
terest within s nomher df grwiaide schoob. 

In resding wh^ the inadtotiorat report shout their programs, two facta seem 
to stand o^: In the first place, adjustiDeits have takn pl^e in only one ot 
at most a few of the d^tartmenta in a gradu^ Khool. Hwse adji^mats 
signify no commit mert im the part of the graduate school as stK^ to prepare 
'persmmel for the fnvfesakm of coll^ teaching, hr-the secxmd plMc, most 
oi the KijastiMnts are pormkaive, n<N requir«L Thk naeam dial d^ wHJ be 
^ectrve only vdien administered by profeMors symp^hetk with them. For 
exan^ile, the permission for gndo^ stodats to take work in two or more 
departments, according to the reports, gets no “taken" in certain graduate 
schoola. The rcsson may well lie b the fact that profemc^ b ndi dqiart- 
moot ooooenied are primarily b tereat e d b the coocentr^imi of sbaje^* 
time b thdr partkiilar departments. The dtvUcm of the rtodmts* dme be- 
tween departments (kies not advssioe the cauM rd research ami btawive 
specialisation b which these profeesois sre often more bterested than diey 
are fa the preparadoo for oolkge teaching. On the other hand, these permJs- 
ihre adjntants are wiAmrt dtmht provbg to be very effective b thany grad- 
aehoeb aa a me^ of fumiahli^ to bffiTkiual amdidates the fadlftbs 
to fH<^re for etdlege teschhif. 
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Id ber c<»]cluak>n, Mia Blancjurd qw>te» fnxn the report of the Gxomit- 
tee OD the PrepereUoa of Teecl^e el the Ueirereity of Chioe^. to the 
thel ^ew g;reduete echoole here eo fer eeC out to dehoe the rocctioo of col- 
lege leeching end to prepere proepedire tMcfacn wkh the pe e de d oompe- 
ten CM in riew.” 

3. At the October 1948 meding of the Aeeocietka of AiaericcQ Unirmi- 
ties the G^mmittee on Greduete Work mede e r^>ort ftoptaining the reettlta 
obtemed from e queeticMineire atudy <« the Ueuuog of college teechere. Two 
queetiona were eubmitted to the deen of the greduete echooi in nch of the 
34 m^nbex'anirereitiei: 

(a) Wkai k bow bctef doea to traie eaPa^ laachwit 

(k) What cke^aa U ftedeau preoaduTM Balghi ba aatk vkkk ooeU be cxpac^ 
to tba trataiee ^ ooB a fa taacbwaf 

The Report of the Gunmittee etetee: 

la (mpariae iba (TMaikneatrt, iba la Mp tke ww aaeda dM tha craduta 
achool* Bo« «fm{vhtgtaa aed [weaide a^iqwtfa trainee directed laaraid *aniiriniiaii of 
keavtedca m iba wahw nod wIbot fekk, pe o tc i a BCy to teebto^aa ai toMat%alk«, 
mod dtoliartiac acbieveMM to acboUiiy raaearcb ikra«cb prodBcttoa ei a ihnii 
Aitbooeb aacb mtoiae k aa aaaanlial oara, tba oatkp ‘ — abiMbl bava tiatoii« 
OBd azpancBoa to teaebiec. to aaetboda ^ pia Ba atl a e wctortol, to axaaatoatlM ^ 
oadorea, mad as lonb. Tkla ktod ot iratoiag aaaaliy baa BOt b eaa rntodiimul to ba a 
pan cd tba formal irmtoiBC d tba Pk. D. eaBdtdate. QaeaiteBa v«a todadad to 
datermine to wbal caieBi tkia ktod of iraiidae far tba ooUa| a caaebar k gireB i» 
formally or feramUy aad to obtoto w ngeattoiw at to trbtt aUgbl ba doaa to im^rvrt 
tbaaa aapact* ^ traLatog tba ooUaga taaebar. 

Proheblj the gradu^ achoole’ enawo’ to tlu demcsdi of the nsds'grtofa- 
^ collegee for betti« fwepered Umedkara ie fotpd ta the foregoing qraketioo 
rather then in the cnelyeie of the 29 replm eobouttsd to the Committee. 
There ie the edm bavwt that the **coUege teedkO’ rikoold here training,” end 
the further edmiaeitm that **thto kind of trainuig neoelly boa not been coneid- 
ered to be e pert of the formal treini^ of the ^ D. cendidete.” The repliee 
from the achoole beer thie out The r^>ort of the Committee etetee in enewer 
to the hret qitoadra: **ln 8 gradikete achoole, formal prt^eme tor tr aining 
college teechen tf the d^Mitmeotel level ere orgenieed in one or nk>re de- 
pertmoite, and in 3 graduate eehoola at die divkioikel lereL In 23 reimit' 
informal training withoQt medk b offoed by amne (i^kertmeDts.** 

Thb e eo pe to be en equivocal enewv. Of ^ 29 metshoa of the AaaocU- 
tion of American Univataitiei which relied, only 11 give formal training, 
8 in one or more departmenla and 3 in one or more dmakato. All the reet 
of the traming for coU^ ttaching b thaaa fnedtotioiM b done informally 
without crediL The ewnmbtee tatee no poatiioa with reepeet to At 
of any training, formal or iafmmai. In bumI depaitaaeitti, {O' to, &e ada- 
qnacy or uktoiequacy oi thb predombandy bfcwma! nor^redil policy b 
thoae dq>artmeati ti^ do r^er trab^. Thb fad wtmld aeem to jiatify the 
bimokoe that tl»e b no ditmg — anak^ the gratb^b dnana fog 
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bcuc ch«a^ in ihe graduale •chool to adapt it better to the ne^s of prospec- 
lire colt^e teadiert. 

Tbe in 1 of to ^n^pil^y^^nt out tbe com* 

mitleie ^ the Uaivanity of (^CAgo indicAl^ a widspread facli^ that iber^ 
s^KHild ba a more dIecAira gradi^ta achoo! training program for oj.llcga 
Ufiac^wa. Tbe amwer of graduate acboola, %fiih aoma aignificanf eroep- 
Ucxtt, b that pre^nt D. program does about all ibat tbe gradual^ 
acbool oii^hl to be eapacted to do, 

SiiK» \hm cimEict of opinion m of Icmg landing, and aimie tl^re haTe 
bam very capable adrcKraUs on bolb aide* throughout pa^ 30 yeara, ‘ 
tbere mm^ he acxne explan^ion of iu apparent u^jlubilily that do« nc^ 
oo ll» surface^ MimI lb«ne be ae€ up a new type of graduate school aa 
Bu^e^ad by Howard Mumford Jones in hi« Edme^wn and ^orld Tragedy ? 

tbe D. be abandcwwd m a !«ching degree and mtw cb^rre 

adopted? Li it impoMible to admim^er si<t By aide^^o curricuIuiT^ om to 
train reaeATch acbolam and otJwsr fa train teAcbing acbalara? What ui tbe 
f undan» UaJ cane of ccmflict which appeara to have reached an impamc 
between grmdtuAe achooU and tin? undergraduate aeile^t^^? 

Among tlw itiK^tB of the problem who have bem trying to find an expta- 
nation of ihii Dr. W, H. Cowley, Prof«#or of Higlwr EldiKAti«i of 

^aaford Univeraity, ia oiw who b^ analy^d the problem hiirtorically. He 
diaco«n a re^on why sperialis^ imbued with the importance of re- 
aearch fail ao oft«i to umk^and why s program of exacting Amandi in 
llw* arew of research and of knowledge in tlw heldt related to iIh? r^earch 
does not me^ nae^ of a pre^wrtive coll^^ teaci^. At llw* reqxwa^ of 
li^ writo*. Dr* Cowley h^ autfaoriaad use of the following c^^naed 
mamn of a yH uoptibiiai^d l^pcr which bj^ written on this aobjecl : 

Towaed HAaMDifunrc the Cowrucn?ic Poitm of View About the Ph. D. 
CuRRidJUiM rt» PupaBi?ic Coujeck Teachers 

Today alasoit ihf kigk^ aod tJke kigk^ 

ryaeeymoaaty- N»^b^aa a Wai^ ^ ia the writiagi of edocauifi — alhe^ 

wbh vajyi^ dafreea ^ dai%. 

Wish the df^atfina el tka h^h» wt i^U have Ihtie diUkmlty: edocaiios 

ia the ol kaevled^ asd atlit^ea, ai^ educMic^ U tk^ 

oooBiaBic it ioQ si kaow^dfs aad tiliiadea whkh aocMy ooiwkkn appfopiiale t© 

carry c^ at tlw Iradu Wlih the ol hia^r karoi^ b owrw , we raa 

iiWo ooB|di«ik^ lor iba r^sm thm ter® two GU^rjwlMia whkh have 

dtferai hkUwk msmem ^ cdijaaiv^ which today have beeo®e omeei®d« 

oaaieiy, the ^terpHae called achdarahip aod the eoUepriae callod research 

Bdm m IU ishm tim learak^ we smt oa the ms Waiwt d^ae 

achelanhip aad em t^ MwtlL 

Tiamac tbe m el the two a hblory» m mim lU fwo ckfiatihu 

asUkn: ^ 
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Remrch U the effort to dimmer sew &t to focom kil Imt^i 

It ii the empirical elemeiir in the qttm for omiemaaiiitii the nittife oi the nnimie 
and of man. 

Scholanhlp b the oiianba^>n, crltldmB, a^ IntapieUthm of facta aad 
thoaghta aboot facta: it la the ratbnallitlc dtmem b the ol m^€?^^aiidb§. 

Tbeae two aotiTiU^ I would reemph^ae, Mpp^^m aooilii^ depwd np^ 
another, requirt one anoth^. To proap^ thef miiai fmilbo msk ^Iw; ai^ if one mI 
ao alao does the I would alao remnphadae wbu aeana to m ^ he a fad of 

expanding complexity of knowledge^ that few mm cmn he bdh ac^dbti ai^ 

iDterpretixe actmlan and that therefore we hare hma forced to ^d^lbe the two fosetb^a. 
Yet mnpiri^reaearch makm and ralb^li^ a^dm soar w^ c e o p ^m lerfy 

fmctifyinf/their diffensnt hot ioter^depcfideiil datka. 

Thedefinltiona jual giren make it pcMsible to naoi^ on to the a^rats^ of the rdatloa 
of the higher education to each of the two ^^imita of the karabi, the mptrkal 

or re^arch foment and the ratJonalirtk or adolariy w^pm^. 

Aa the diactuibs proeeeda, 1 think it wfll a^ami the 

of the hi|^>er education — that h, cd eomaun^tifii knowledge and afth^^ or t^hbf 
— dependa primarfly upon the anawm gif« to two ifoealkmi (o ) How abmld admbr- 
ahif be related to tea^ng? and (h) How damid na^cfi he rdded to t^hbg? 

lEducaton do not often diaenai the rdathmiUp of to* tdwUng but 

concentrate upon the proU^ of the rdatlomhip of reaerntJ i to t^ddi^ Wo need, thcfo* 
fore, to mm the angwm^fen to the qneMlon of the r ^fa n te p ^ rmwA m 

The important poim to atreai here m that ^eae amms imwe diffdi^ fmn period 
to p^iod brer pu£ tfaree-quarteri of a centary, thd the has ml coimaBt 

hat haa changed jfith ^fting coi^iliofia Three msA pmio<b aad ihme asawera to the 
queatioB may be Id^liM, simI I ^Mihe eadh ol lb& 

In tlm fint period, NewmaB, ’^i^ijpaB, cT rea ponded th^ ^ nahe r rit fei and 
collegea dioald not nbdmake nwea^ Im ^oeld bare wmA beM^tim U the 
academiea, that b, dm aod^ba of reasan^ i^^bla. In the aeemd p^M ed^aMi iw 
Jected anawer, and Daniel Coit Cilmaa of Joh^ l^^dna hMae the Akf ^inheanaw 
of toe rerbed point cd ricfw. He declarai ilmt tlm and the aonleadee abonld 

both do realb^ biR that the dnberaldm ahonid pr^oSy i&eaa teai^tag mi the 
academiea primarily mrm rea^rch. In 18W (foer yam (dm the of 

Hopkba) ha apoke on thk quMkm brfore one ol the IparHug ^^df^lee and «ki b p«i: 
I take h that the prime pi^poae of the n niagifay b ednmtfbn, ila eecoadar y ^ 
ject b leaearch; while dm oonimfae b tnm of the ^ndwy, Akk ^nnld alwi^ 
make ita major taak brealigmloii, and Ita mbor bid^bn. 

In dib and othel* ^atmimnta Gilffian not only expmeed hb own ^%“***^ to abn 
bf hb leading eo^tonponrim, Qiarlea W. E&ol ^ Hamrd nod Andrew Dkkaoii 
iP^te of Coni^ Tbeae gr^ mhrenlty batea mbtftled leaearch hsMiM b the 
nnheraitlea, but they bdeted that H he kepi tuheadinate to teeehii^^. White held, for 
exam^ ^iwarting tntth** to be ^Wne brnpmMm km dbootmi^ h^s and Hbi do* 
ckred that prime bn^iMWi of Ameriopi pftdmeota b ihb pnmiion mol he 
aiKi amidiKyita claaa teaching.* 

Big the next gmiemtbti d n nl re raity fr a fUM poehbn mi mmmi 

the GOman-White-Biiol <»d<w of mpimki they pwT reae a reh b ^boe and aBowaJ 
teachii^ to be iBbordiiutod to k. Time PreoidMt WSlka BaiMf Harpm el 
mote in 1895; ^ . ♦ 

It b not eaooi^ diet faMltocte** bi ■ ■ahcniUjr cboi^ aendf do tlo due sal W 
tore work eeelgBed thm^ Tide ie iapwfnt. bet die i iniwi n fei etfll hi no i 
tbe nanu, if tifl|p end leliaT ne'not cleo ee^ndel in I 
niU direcdj or Indinetlj laiee n co dwn<hl Md Itfe eeUide tk» wde e e el t T . • • • Tbi 
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Im oblifatioa ra«ln( Dp*a tbe indhiduAl m emben «fao oompriae k it tkaf of fcteudi 
■od iavetdcMioD. 

lopged i n tbo tctdoi^ ud wx in oiiiTenhiei; Camu. HioC. and While admitted tbe 
to the ^rer^ea in aeeoodaiy poaiiioii. hot now Ifarper made Kaearch 

“U» fim obligalmn- of facnky member So alao did mom of hit 

femieiial t^tempon^ who approved whbont Koerration toch aUt<£eaU aa that of 

Har^a^ t^ of Daaid Surr Jonfan of Stanford: “Tim oownin* function of a onim. 
•ity tt orifioal reeearch.” 

Hen« in the <d abom forty yeara a complete about-face had^been made, and 

!T- awraia* functioii a imWer. 
^ and “the firm oUi^^ of facnhy BMabera. To ddead ihb about-face, the Harper- 

Jordan ^paamated. wonb of /oedan, that •Wiiigation ia the haak of an ^ 

Inairoetioo. No ee^hnnd man «aa erer a freni teKher, and I aery Back doubt if any 

r^y ^ tareattja^ WB eaer a poor temdmr - FailiB, B diatk^ 

and acbo^p amd uho eaeriooktaf the difereaoee between tbe tenchinc of profeaakmaliy- 
inomaled atn^ and msdtota le^inf tenenl, nen-apecialieed inatmcUon. bundreda of 
profeaeora ud teorm of imWenky edminimrmora took up the Jordan refraii| and repeated 
IB aeaacn and ^ that no one could be a food leecher ntdeae be abo did reeeereh. ITm 
^ ***• end k aoon dominated the nnim^ and eoDcfee 

in the unherrtlen Harper not only^Zie «aenr^^tl^,lw!^-^^|r^ 

^ ^ |w»o«ion of Unhenity of Chiea|o facnhy membera “wfll depend 

more lar^n^ the na^^their work m faveetigatora than upon tbe eSckmey of their 
j^hin^ And be m^ k, Rb actioea inkkted the policy of eralnating tbe work of uni- 

maity Inatroctora ^ prefeanora in ternm of entailed >odoctire reaeardi- which 

prefalk ia ill ud may 

ilerper a^ hb athninbtraton abo wmn about the bwinene af ateerkif the 
ftndoateachoob of tbe country imo the pidky of tnkdng all frmlame atodenu tohero- 
aeeren workera, of larfeiT ignodag ibdr tralaiaf aa achobra (ewn In the Ikermry denart- 
mmna agaiMt the ptnleua of Irvinf Rahhk and othera), tad ef emnpbtely their 

'*****^ ** *«neh» ReeBTch in the aeMe ef dbemarinc new facta or of ncoaering fer- 
fonen fnaa (aa fa Ikccetore in partkakr) beemne the inprrnie ■piTrraky 
b^eebofarfaip end ieechfag get enly the crandm that fd fioa the *«wt-g 


Many ooOega (aa e pp eee d to nnhenity) jniifiieniia and edminbtrmon, Atj 

M hA kindly upon theee rleaelinim ta; Md after the firm Werid War a Mmbg ef 

«^of eerryfa* farwerd thiLwurk of gena^J^JSfa^Ufa^i^^ 

iMnnte acheeb were -i^lyfa, ihTUfa ^ 

ereaafag and, fadoed. predoBlnam Bttber of men aifa weanea unfaed ody famaanreh 

-mm and wnamn who. fa gaMnl. had refatfaaly ttttla. faiereat fa t-Ai-, and whn 
■ou^ iB'h^kma ta join nhmfaty faeahbn by nmleirtiiig faair friihlna fa ecd* ta dn 
the reaanich that would nbaniate aneb teahadenn. 

Ifa M ^ lai^ W Bwwn Ufaeeiafcy. —a—en^et 
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the penoa Pn^deot Emew Hatch WOkiiw of ObcsUn Collece. The iHerfoa ymt Pnd- 
dent Wilkine bed left the deenahip of the ondovredoite ooDege of the Uniaerrfty of Chl> 
(»go. For a eoue of yean b^we beoimiiBg an adrainietrator be had taught nNeasoe las- 
gnagee at Aohertf, Harraid, and Chicago; and be had attained diatincdon as a Rennie* 

— iM» lehidtf. Whea, tboclMe, as a dean and Itfer as a adjege president be at f <Aed the 
^ op<a reaeareh which had oome to oottiel higher ^c ation, he titneted eoaald* 

erabU mention to the ^ eblem . 

In W inaagon] atUrese at (Hwriia in O ctt A ett 1K7, Mr. WOkiM had dedaiedt 
Teaching ia. in the kit anaiyais, the fanction of the college. The qaalhy ti tha 
teuhl^ is the Beasme of the sMOsas of the college. 

I do not regard imoestia leeeaith as a Booeaaaiy coaeoBhatt of college teaching. 

^ And I d^ilon the wuted energy d men who, ends eifrin ri c presanre, attaapt n- 
se arch though they have no gift for iL 

Sopponed by hii aaaocktes oa the c ommi s dw a and by euny other prosidenti and 
A——, Ifr. WiOdMtodc the probleni of the relatkaship d tee earc h and teaching dhectly 
to jhe of th^ooantry's kadiag g rn d a a t e s chools. To thea the c e maBj es fem wrote late 

Wliflo we betieTe that dgnifioant eapokMO in the fisM of reaeareh aboald be 
gben a every praqpeethre college teadier, we bdkee th^ the grednae sdieols k ^ 

eral now twwi to stress unduly the relative iapectanoe of sods e^erkoee for Modeati 
irtJMwlhig to engage fn ooOega teeddag; and we ihodore ng^ tha far math We- 
A^mt» tin— tm mm nptioMl qn^itMive rekastlw of lbs r eae ar eh uquiiun ent in favor 
of SOM i KM^kosl BMtay d wibiect-aater or ei etba ednoadMal monreen. 

This pouted ptopoaal with its dear criticasni of the work of the gradnalo schools 
* ydrrad Use gradnate &eno to ddead thsasslvw nd thdr buthakms, and eniiy In 1930 

two of than accepted iavkatiou'to apeak a the anneal Beetiag of the Aasodaka of 

Aacrkan CoOegeo; Dean Waimr L. Cross of Yale aid Dean Gordon J. Lalag of Chicago. 

Deaa Gr^a awke grackaaly ud soothingly, soggeaed tha the dteaioa waa not. after 

•n, BO bad as rlakimi and tha noddag need be done shoot iL Dean Lsing. however, rolled 

^ op hkskevflo and roDadontsaebamaadeendatioa of the oftfce of the gradnate oeheok • 

Behogaa: 

(Caneerang) tha daaae in yo« noMlly ksaed dreslv la vMeh yea leeoa^ 
araad that tbers be soera re lsTsrion d the r ao tr e h l o qnlra ae nf s hs tha cnaa ol enndi- 
daoo far tha doaml degree who iawad to laadb k odkgra jea wha dMoa of ado- 
chief inskmaed hsrff into the coonsds d the oonsasiHee drawing mp the reoararaeo- 
datioaa and inspired those fatal words I do na know. Ba tha they an of dkbolk 
ofigk 1 aas suoai^ kdkad ta ihkk; and H ksfatad ^pen by yon vrffl have di sbol ic 


Be than piooaadad to daaaibe oaraa of the *^ahelk leadur ha faieraw: 
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wont teachers that I ha?e Imd were r^etrt^ mm; mdA weme of woo 

the moat flafrant oSeoden in lecturing froEo aadenl and nmeriaed m)tea. Tfairj were ao 
absorbed in their inTestigations — often important but often needle narrow-~that they did 
not keep up with their subjects in genexal and tbodore often came to daas iinfw^iared m 
the topic in hand and often witbont ewm baTing rmd oeo belordiand tl^ir archaic lectori 
outlinea. Am research men they glittered^ but aa t^ehoi limj roemhled Imd* 

Patently Dean Laing and Proldest Wilkins both spoke mtik Neither of ll^m, homefet^ 
analysed the situation adequately: neitho aaw that be n^ded to deal not only with il^ 
probloD of the relationship of fesearcA to teaching b^ also with the problmn of the rda- 
tionship of scholarship to teaching. They overlooked the fact that thi^ proce^o and nof 
just two must be identi^l and reckoned with: fir^ the discovery of kwwledgo— or iw 
■earth; secx>ndy the organization, critkiwa and inr€rpr^atk>n of ksowled^— or ae^I^ 
ship; third, the coismunicatdn of knowled^— t^ehii^ 

The identification of these three processes l^ia directly to tlm raco|pnitkni d the fset 
that each of them depends upon tl^ other two; that wilhost res^rch, sekilarydp degmiei^ 
atet into fatuous verbalimn ; that wltlKmt ^bedar^ip, r^earch deeayi Inki a wame ooUeel* 
ing of dahorate trivia; that wHhcml both res^rdt ami scbolanhipi, fw*hmg beraM 
bromidk prattling. 

To pmedve time three dearly alto li^dt to the awarcMw that rsMtreh par 

MM \mM no dtreef rdatiomhrp to mchlng and that sekdar^ip musl Mand between tba 
and join their hands. Before research data become teachable they rasst go Unwgh the 
intmmediate stage of scbolaidiip, the sU|^ of arrangement, critkisea, ami exf^Ianaticm. 
This meant that everyone who b to devote hb major ^ergies to eoU^ tenehing almid 
be trained in the akillt of acholarship and that the primary mphaab in hb grmiii^e tnun> 
ing should be, therdore, upon the organkalion, erkidm, md istterprHalion of facts 
turned op res^rcb pet^e. Thb will involve esm^h aisociatioa whh ibe rmear^ 
prise to underhand b^ Its inaiite^ ba^rianoe and its kn b mmi not 

involve ooDcentrated and continuous panlci|MUioe in resenrdi iavMigail^M. ImmI, at- 
tention most be directed to schola^ip per m ami abo to t^ ^quiritlon of AIM bi 
monicaiing the rmslu of reeeareh and schoUrdiip in dde Imdung. Pe^de mm 1mm to 
teach, but such learning muM rest upon the fouadatSon of sound and conilniioiia scholar- 
ship. 

Those who proclaim th^ no one mn be a good feachef mlms bo ^es a^feal iw 
search simply ignore the abounding evidmim that many great aad leadbm are not 
resmrch ami nevm have b^n. Yet these abimd ‘inert leadth^mid**magwtamhOT” 
would be Si lig^ at truth tf thcf would neodify thdr itstemeBt to rmd: *^o mm eaa he a 
good teaciw onlete he keeps eominu^iiy mgaabiiig, nd the 

data, new ami old, of kb subjM — mksa, in dmf, he*e a srholar.** 

To mmmariae: the hi^ier ed^Mka d^^mds np^ the Ughm to the hl^mr 

Imming inclmtee two el»miU wli^ mm k dteif^utoed: 
rationalizing scholarship. At preaeat the higher lear^g and the I 
with cm anMbm bemM ws toe mit dtimmiia^ towem tmmsdk a^ edotoh^ 
and became graduate echoob inebl ^ all ihdr sl^toe Atod be tratod aa 

resmreh workers to the negto si tthobrthip to siso Is the aeglto df traim 

ing in the aru of emnmuakatto. The conflict wiD to when ws kara that toy etoto 
tesAcn mn boild to mafnfais the bridges that wfll top the higher Isamlag to tbs 
toto s dm M to joined hi sftfkAto coep^toft, 

* Dr.CowleYiseniitoi^toty Ttodf &eprebiim»f^mapiJ^ia^o(d 
it^resaotariwe ssjps, aa mm dU recs^jf^ n^aki m dfetis to Irto 

mm m m • mimlu wUl boa 

ho dkrsgar^ die dtototon wh^ Jk. OmUj mL Is ^ 
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Utive’s view the graduate school is designed to turn out “scholars,*^ although 
he would probably readily agree that there is little in the graduate program 
which calls for “organiabg, criticizing, and interpreting” the body of knowl- 
edge, new and old, which is related to, and helps to determbe the meaning of, 
the specialty he is concentrating upon. He is using the word scholar to mean 
a re^rch specialist, whereas scholarship and research are two separate 
activities which mint team up tog^er to make the higher learning. 

And, as Dr. Cowl^ says, scholarship must makeUe link between research 
and teaching. It is no less intellectual in its demands than u ^arch. It is, 
however, different, and the i»ue is confused when one contends that the pres- 
ent graduaU program turns om scholars; Some research spedalisto are, of 
cou^ scholars, just as some are teachers. But they are neither one ^y tl» 
d^gn of the graduate school. If they are either scholars or teachers it is % 
virtue of their inherent qualities of mind which a narrow prograpi of ^dy 
and research conlff not smother. 

Is the graduate school ready to educate scholars side by side with research 
specialists? If so, it will be easy to prepare such scholars for college t<»*rtiing 









-Chapter HI 


The Checklist Study of Graduate Schools 


T H£ foregoing diacoaiioB of the repliee from the oollagm sad from 
the graduate acboob and Dr. Cowle/a ai^ yak of the baik iaaoe inrolTad 
aeem to imply the gr«liiMa adioob are doing little beycmd thrir cna- 
tomary Fh. D. pn^rama about theb ohl%atioa to pr^are college toadim. 

ia true of aofae,-iD fact meuy them, b ia b<A true, howem, of all of 
them. Hmto ia agitaticm iu many tmhmaity facultiea (or change. Variooa 
parta of the programa whldb the college deana and pre^fama adrocito are 
being tried otU hoe and thoe in grad na te achoob. Cominenly the (^nge haa 
been m«ie m only one or at moat a few departmesrrfa rathm than to the entire 
gradimto adiool, hot oftoi thou ia aymptohetk totereat in the |»td>lem aoKHig 
otho- depaitmenta. In order to obtain informtoion on ^ eitent oi me made 
to graduate admola of the aeveral derkea adrocated by employtog collcgea, 
a qMcial ati^y waa underlain by the aadior. 

On April 1, 1949, a cbecddiat of derkea Imowa to be in nae to eoaae depait- 
to aome graduate adioob to toaprore the {weparatioo of ooll^ te a ch - 
era rraa amit by the Federal Security Agency, Oftn Educathm, to all gradn- 
me acdioola, 171 to all, liked to the Higher Edackioo part of the Eduiutkn 
Directory of dte Ofioe of Educatira. It rma aon addieaeed to the graduke 
dean by name. Tbia cheddiat the com- totter rriuch aoconqnmied it are 
reproduced aa Appendix B, page 69. Followi^ ea^ Roa ia giren the wmaher 
ctf each type of reap<mae ma^Jhia chedcltot oorea me^oda of reouitii^ 
graduke atodente haring qtedaf talenta tor teaching , htoafa tfag the Fk. D. 
requircraente, iq>prentioe teaching, <d)aarrkioo <d 
in ^ actoaca and art of teaching, ad prorktoa (or a 
tnittjw or kher marhlnery to coordinate the efftwte of all depaitmeata. Ead 
graduate admol wm aak^ to ehadt aadi derioa h aadeaa oaa of by one of 
three maria: Two check marka for each derke found to be eery aae/ui, one 
ebeo4 mark for eadi derka fmad to be aaodarafafy BM/a^ and a ntoua ma. 4 
for eadi derke fmmd to be or mo aafae . h ma to>pe^ by dik maan a 

to diacorer dte ekettt ol aaa Btode of dbaae derkaa and alw to gnaaral bow 
aariafactory each derioa waa proring to ha. 

In addhim to illtog otit dm chedrfht fen^ aad 
*Srrita a brief aoooiAt^^i 
fa ha attampte to temvora lha 
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RepUet wera raeeiFed fitmi mo^ of i!k graduUs 8ch<K>lfl. Of thoM reply- 
io|^ fadtMte d riirt die c^ckli^ was dc^ spplk^able to tkoi bocsose 
tbey^MC gnat doctor*! degree! or they returned the checklist without 
oomsMDt R^Oke with at leMt (me itan ebeedeed were returned by 97 gndo' 


gree. All the eubeeqneol indysis will be beaed upon these 97 rep lies. 
Device No, 1 

The devke ap p e ming first m the cheekUst has to do with sp^dal aborts 
mode to recruit graib$ate audemts hamug **tuuuml talents for college teach- 
i»g.** This it important as emdenee of mparenett on the part of graduate 
kHooU of the special Petits rt^ared -for e0eake t^dung ami of the Mi- 
gmiom retting epon the gradasste tdsool to malm spKsd e0ortt to recruit stu- 
dmit hairing suA talents. 

The aaflwesarevMl diet: , 

L Abeer twedifa^ ef tkc gradMte ichoida <fe waka •ome ipecUl ef ortik 

2. TbflM atfem ahiwf UBherMOr iadwk obuiaiag recoasieadatioBa fna the itw 
4eBt*i oolUf*. 

A lion tkaa a ^iid ^ dw iMttotioM ewsrd f«Ikwdiip« <w ibe buk oluk||elw 

^1 II ffirrtiUnA 

oi Mlocttoobet rardy tbe wiaarioe iHtboet tbe interriew. In a few mint «ee it 
■•da af ba(b etMbwriw ead i ete w to w. 

, V^SsM lye d a l teo«niae e^ita are aade by all d^aitaents wbi^ pnpae odkfa 
taadwea ha ^eet a i a nb ef the gte^m adtarik, bat bi mly aooM iliiiirfirti 

faabaw bdL 

While the replies gh« no cine to the extenalTeua! or the s^oueoas of die 
efforts made« they fawfi ca te a cotwiderable awa rene s s anumg gradoate scdioob 
of the importeioe of re j auitiug stndeots on the bads of their talents for col- 
lege tto«drf o g . From eoromcsits aoocK^mying die r^lks it seaos th^ a good 
many schoob checked dda ikm if th^ hidade unoog die (foalificathms re- 
quired for tibe award of osrtafai graded fdlowships abUitka beUered to be 
cbmacteriidc ti good ooUaga heartwTs. It is {wobable that ia acMae imtasoes 
the lec^pia^ ef Aa UShfmtip Is not aware dmt be is befaig sdected beense 
of ^ la cbl tafanis for leaching'. At any' rale, an amndnedon of die 

<^ale p ef a mwahar oi hHdti#om to napoa&ig, as wdl aa anmen to a 
qieehd bqairyaad to way of Abbs, reveled to felberahipsdea^Mtod by 
tome aa iBospaadve eolbga taathlng feUowah^ to mbal ^ndntoe adiooto 
It appearB) to faot» that each {• used to enly a tow 

Widi ra^aol to As wafelnees oi dieee aarmal aspeola of qiedal recr^ 
tog^ ahoat batf ef As itopemiBBia ^ *Sery essfal** ^ lemmBMMtottoiis 
fnm Aa toMto to da t gtadi i ala oallege. while the othm half find diaea 
leeemaaBBdilkM aidjr *Wda^^ oaetol.*' 


ate schools, Inclodtog a nombw which offer no work abore tlw nuater’s det 
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In checking the MtisfactorineM of the meai» of aelecting fellows, about 
half the re^ndents who are using the interview r^ard it “very useful” 
and about half as “moderately useful.” Of Uw laam* numbv who use both 
examinations and interviews as a method of selecting fdlows somewhat more 
than half find the method “very uMful.” 

Very few of the respondoiU from institutions in which special recruiting 
efforts are made only in some departments check that as “very useful.” On 
the other hand, nearly all the respondents from institutions in which all de- 
paitmoits make special efforts ch«h the itmn as “very iweful.” '' 

Device No. 2 

Spedol coupling tmrioes a-e provided for rtadents contanpUuing or 
preparing for college tevchu^. 

This device is essentially a follow-up of special recruiting efforts. A gradu- 
ate school srhich makes special efforts to get good prospective college teach- 
ers enrolled will naturally afford special CDurweiing services to enable those 
stuchsita to make the most of their years of preparation. 

Appcoxrmately the sante ntmiber of graduate schools, 61 , indicate that 
they imovide special counseling servioes as bdkate that they make special 
recruiting efforts. It tuna^ out, however, that more than a third of those pro- 
viding special oouMeling services do not make special recruiting ^orts and, 
vice versa, more th a n a Uiird of those msking recruitirrg efforts do 

not follow up with special oommeling. It mnit be remembered that these 
jwactKes are carried oiR generally in cmly some departmente. Neitlm special 
recruitmg nor special oounseling k practiced by all cbpartnuiiits preparing 
oolite teach e rs in more than a quartmr of the gruiuate admols reporting. 
Of the graduate schools reporting ehh« ^Mcial reouhing efforts or special 
Oounseling servioes in all departmsRs, only six are meoabme of the Aasocia- 
ticfti of Amoican Universities, and more thaw three-fiftiis are waklyw 
nnivmshiea, land-grant oolbges, ma members of the Associaticm of Ameri- 
can Unhmaitiea. Thk jwobabfy is m indk^km the pester departmental 
^oomny in the la^ gr^uate schook, k may also indiole a some- 
what keener awareneai of the re^onsildlky for prepsrk^ college teachers « 

the part of the smaller gndo^ ediooh. In any case, ooimseling grmiiiate 
etodente with special ideranoe to thdr partictilm naede m prcapective col- 
1^ teachms ia. in genaral, an hkacad of aome only and not 

of ^ graduate achoola at aach. 

Device No, 3 

Reqtdremeids far ^ ^ D. hone bem hromim/ti in the inUrea of proo- 
peetbre Uochm to m to fmko for kas higfOy difmntiotod tpodoluotion 
than formerfy. ^ 



I 
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The BArrowneM of the training of college teachen will be recalled as the 
practioe inort widely critidaed by the respondents to the Unirerdty of 
Qiicago a letter. ^ 

RelathrelT few graduate schools indicate that they are broadening their 
Ph. D. curricolnm. About 12 peroml bdicate they are broadening the re- 
quirements for admiaaiwi. an equal number are broadening the subject- 
matter requifementa, while a little larger numlx? indicate that this broad- 
ening is being worked out in both the undergraduate admission requirements 
and in^lbe graduate curriculums leading to the Ph. D. «^ree. Furthermore, 
of the 13 institudoDS reporting a broadening of the undergraduate require- 
ments, only one regards the fwactke as Nery useful.” All the others regard 
it as “moderately useful.” Of the 11 replies wUch indicate a broadening of 
the graduate schtwl curriculums, 5 n^rt the practice m “wy useful.” 
Of the 20 institutions reporting a Iwoadening of requirtsnaits in b<^ the 
undergradu^ and the graduate levels, only 8 End the change “very imeful." 

From the point of view either of the numbers of graduate schools attempt- 
mg to broaden the fweparatioo of college teachers or of the »««»fM»nfws they 
ascribe to their attempts, the picture is not very promising. It must be 
nananb»ed, too, that the effort at broadening the requirements in even the 
few schools attempting it ia limited usually to one or more departments 
and does not s{^|y to the whole graduate school 


Device No. 4 


I 


Two ahenmtrre PKD. auriaUo hove been odopied. one in pteporeti^ 
for reseurcA, the other in prepeo^mim Imrgely for college tmehing. 

\Pnly nine of the graduate achoola dieck this device. None of theae ia a 
mauber of the Aaaodation of American Univereitiea, three are State uni- 
wsitiea, two are land-grant oollr^ one ia a ^ technological college, 
and thiw are privately oontroUad tmiwsitiea. Of the eighty two find the 

devk* Ihtb or no valuer" thioi find it “nsotfa^ely useful,” and diree find 

it *V®7 umM/^ 

The policy ol offering two poraUeLcnrTicolums aide by dde having tUa- 
dn^y puipoaea k ohriouaiy not popular rnnemg graduate achooU. 

^1^! ^*^Z!*^***f ^ ^ P®N» »Mt, graduate achool 

policy makais tlmt thi prreeBl requirementa wkh their Mphada <m leaeaich 

«d ka aocoaq»ayiBg butow apedaiisatioe fro the b«t pnpar^ioo for 
college fi»a d»ing . ia the a^oocul ptaoe, frere k ao much variatfam allowed 

dei^rtiBe^ fa a gloBB graduate school that aoom of these eiemplify 

d eaired faeafrh arm while op erating within the over-all regulations and 
«>q»i»«a«te of the graded adio<^ Tlik does aot, of oolln^ help those 

«o majoriag fa the depertnamte iHrich aab BO provWon for 
the breadlh aaaded hy proapeetive cdkge teadiaea. la the third plaoe, whet 
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ii beliered by many to be the key to tbe dtutkHi ii flexibility of ^ 
Utiona. Adjimbsenta, it ia meinteined, almald be laede to laeet tbe 
DMMla Dot only of (»Uege teecbma btrt of cMsy other gy oup e es 
auiteble flexibility exkdng b a few a<^oob tb«o beeoaae aemUabb tbe 
equivaloit of not two parallel carricolimia Imt of mi&y. Each An ^ rt ment 
or often e«di profeaaor witbb a c^>artxiMat main— up • carrkmlcBB Mihabb 
for each grado^ atudent, bratg goveroed c«ly by tbe over -ail atandarda 
and apecifle reqoirementa if any 

If anch departmeot or atKdi profeaaor, free to Mhriae asd direct gradsMe 
atndenta ratds tbe policy of flexibility, baa a eood 0(M>ep( of tbe kimi of 
preparadoo beK deaigDed for |m>apective college teachera, aid b deeply 
'btereaed b aocb preparadai, there may be little meann for aa^ndag 
apecUl corricaiama few tbe porpoae. In otba prnfnaainna tban ooll^ 
teaching, tbe working ont of todi ODricolmaa ia a »««*♦«« • ot eoiw*«nt itody 
by l^bg tMcbaa and pra^bkmaa b tbe ^Id. It eeena doabcfttl, even 
granted the interest of bdividnal depeitaMna and profeaKwa, wbetba tbe 
bea corrkmltnna will uanally evolve by tbe proc eee of flexibU 
of a eel of regolaions dei^iDed fwimaily to eerve otba' groepe. 

Device No. 5 

Some other degree than the PK. racA « tie Ed. kmt bem matkor- 
ixed /or tho$e preparimg /or eoUege temckiag. 

Thirty grainate achooU ebedeed du device. Aimoa half find k *Sery 
taeful." WhUe tbe faatitudona were not eakad to nama tbe **otKv decree," 
canmenta on Uto retorna lead to tbe Ixdid few ”^ba deg r e ee " dm 
the Ed. D. ere granted, tbe one moat ootnmoa exseptioo being D. S. Sc. 
(doctor of eocul adenoea). Coeam^^ on die radBwa al fp jadbde »l»«* b 
general tbe Ed. D. b granted geomdly to perMoa fndn^ng widi a major 
b edocadmi. These peramw are commonly proved to tench ed«cttd(w rab- 
jecta bat not other aobjecta. Thedme, ^ fact tbd tba Ed. D.% b nae 
b quite a ninsbo’ of iaadtuLbos doea not meet &e wider need few a enrri- 
cnlom adaped to tbe {wepantioe coUefe fnarbare 

Sanunaiixing die retorns em dwrbea S, 4, and 5, dm gradn^ achoob wkb 
rare excqjdems — and those rare exocfilieBs affAj few dw BMit pert b e 
few departmemta only — are not broadening materially their oarricolnma 
aa urged by tba vaat majority of tbe ondergraduato oollagaa. 

Device No, 6 

Appretidoe tevMag im etMe§$ deem it provUei, 

Hoe tbe rq»rt nnk oaffar Mwenly feoa poew d^nkka td Isbi. 
**Apprentioe teeebing” b a amt ^"nmlirei\1p n^er vrldeb a wide tewbly of 
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experieBoe. uka aheltta. One gr^fo^ gtsdeet k Mctgi^ to mark EoglUi 
oompotttioM} uiotber hai diarge of dx dedo m the ckantery laboratory; ' 
another k aad^ to a aoctioo of a Freoeh Isigoaga doa where he k hi 
full myondb le diai^ but no aop^rkur hdpa him; aiK^her baa h«i a 
coBiae of iadrocthui in ed or at ion al paychology and k aaaigned a hi^ory 
claaa with which to carry out usc^ ai^miriaioo dw prtnciplea of 
derdopod; anoths k aadgnad to teach a claaa «r«fal aupca^iaioo 

of a aopcffior kach^ ia the departraeot. All thee# — «id thcua are masy 
other Tariatiooa — are doing “apprentice teaching," ' 

One thing k ooimaon to “apfwanlioe toathing " acdritka. They are girfaig 
exparknoe in trarhing Bat m naany c^aea th^ axperknca cmict (wxiperly 
be called appratke teaching. The ^wXioea are 'the outgrowth 

mahily of other ne«k than aj^itea^ teaching. Crai^ate atndcmta »*a7 often 
need Enancid aaa^ance. and unkerahka need inexpenaiTe fawtniddoti. 
Teaching a ea ignm frta Wre been dkt^ by ikse aecsda. Only lately 

hawj the graduate achool dc^iailaieBte aaatnaed mnch teaponathUity to make 
that teaching aignificot edueatknally. Eren now. judging from leporte 
aupplemenUry to the eheehlkte, hy no meane do all the departiaenk whoae 
gTMinate etodoita are to«hing freahauui or ao|hoaiore college co nreea 
any aenoue effort to gke that trarhing real dgnihcaooa. But apf^rcsUy all 
types of teaching neektentihipa are r^>orted b the checkikle aa “apprentke 
leeching." 

Altogether,- 69 gruhsale s^k>ok report the nas erf 
. b Adr own inteitteiaea. In general, graduate achoola are b ^thotiona 
haring ondogradake oolkgea. Commonly, each departmete in- 

eludes the undergraduate aa well aa the grai^ teachers. That the gradutea 
kodenta cmi be aadgnad reMlily to many kb<k of titfrlimg dotiea b the 
undergraduate ooflege. In cmly 8 graduate schools k apprentice t«»arlimg 
done b some other bkitatka and of these 8. only 2 rate the praetke m 
“rwy ttsdul." On the other hand, 45 of the 69 aebg h r^ard ap|ueatke 
teachh^ b tfaeir’own tnkbitkna m *Sery aa^L" 

Cemsaenk accompanying the c hwhl kts iocticato that the praetke of aarign 

bg gradates itonlerts to aRwebka tenddi^r k confined freqaendy. pro^^ 

nnally, to te odetes a{q>obtod to teachb g M^tMddps m fdlow- 

These q i poinhaeuU we not made rntenuiaiily to' hdp tzeb die ten- 
dentes^ we pnparbg to teneh. bte rather to aapply needed eteff for 
andergradnate depwtewtes. h geaaial, tewd e ati we qipwirfed sd» are 
legwded by the 6eptataad as eompetete gradatee teedeak. Thk b the 

amiorky of Msoa jrolmbly meaai eompeteni to owry on a leaeareh project. 

The checkUskaab wkAst the afprentlee k done e^ the 

iopwrUoa of (1) Uakf memhw fireet iknnTTnmif of the atadent'k sp». 
deliMtkn; (2) fwahy meeeber fnw depwteite of edaeteka; (3) one 
srho hw Ihcaky awmhwihlp b bodh depwteaeek. Btee egeb k en ill. 
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de&n^d term, Bupcnri*ion. !ta meaning ■pp^ra to Mmcb from n«re respoo- 
•ibility for cijooiing and aligning teaching aaataUnta to carefulljr planning, 
otmxnng, and critiuting the teaching actiritiea of auch aaaiaunta. 

Fifty-arrea tchooU check the &r« procedore, 10 the aecocd. and 5 the 
third. A few inatitutickns check both the hrat and the aecond. Of the 10 whid) 
utilise superruion by the departnMot of education, 2 hnd the prMlke ‘Verr 
t»eful," 6 find it “mcxfcralely tacful,” and 2 find it **of little or no »a]t»." 
Of the 5 inrtifutions which utilise mperrison with nMoibership in both 
departmoilal and educational facultka, 2 find the fwactice **Tery ueeful," 
1 finch it “moderitfely uheful,” and 2 find h **crf little or no aalue." Of 
the 57 inatihrtions where auperrkicm is carried on by the academic chpart- 
meot, half find the practice “eery asefol,’' and the other half ‘Wdrrately 
McfuL" Ctely 1 finds such practice “of Ihtle or no Talua." 

In interpreting these data cw»e ke^ in mind tKst s graduate school 
which indicates that it proTidas' apprentice teaching may proride it in one 
or aeteral or all deparlmenU. Again when a school reports superrision by 
the academic department, it may mean <»e or sereral or all departnwnis. 
Therefore, even though more than half the schools prortde sf^rentioe Imch- 
ing with superrision, it is not safe to assume that half the graduate students 
who srill lalCT be college teachers get tiK-h appmitice teaching. Furthermore, 
it is not safe to aMume that ail ll» te^hing assi^nts in schools where super- 
vision is provided have really aignificapt superrision. Some departments 
Mjpervise their teaching assirtants, some in the %uae schools do not. In fact, 
ahoot all that the daU signify is that there b a recognition by a! least some 
department or departments in a majority of graduate schools of the value 
of supervised apprentice teaching. recognition is very unpoitanl. 

Where the apprentice teaching a a part of a compr^icnsive plan of 
preparing college teMrhos it would be natural to expect a “very useful” 
rating of apprentice t e a chin g. Where there is no curritmlum adjustmoit or 
thesis adjustment to meet the neeth of prospective college tesKhers, and no 
pedagogical coursea, it would scarcely be expected that apprentice leaching, 
even if carefully tuperviaed, could be made of maximum l^pfulnesa. Such 
aaaumptioDS are not home out by the returns. There appears to be no rela- 
tionship between tim number of devicei in ms in a given graduate school 
and the rating assigned by that school to its approitioe teaching. At any 
rate, a high vali^ was aaaigned to apfweotke twrhing {q the insliiiAitm 
which wrote, “We i nit iated in 1945 a Ph. D.'program desigtmd exclusively 
for ooll^ teachers of American hi^ory. ^mknta are aebcted mainly on 
the haaia of record and interview. Aa gradu^ stod^ta, the traiimea give 
lecturea and conduct claaaea muier faculty aapmviaion and complete t h«w » w 
which provide broad coyerage of the subject rather 
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Dex ice No. 7 

Fro$p^Ui<f coUfge tfoc^rs r,Urmaticallr obsen-a dhutratwju of good 
ttackxng as a part of ihfir prepcuaUon, 

While 36 giaduatr achooU uac ihu dr?ice in ihrar own inMilution, only 
15 of thein regard il u “very useful " Only 3 (hhixils provide for ihu 
ob«er-itaUon of good teaching m other than their own insLlutiona. 

Hece u evidence of awareness on the part of a thud of the graduate 
achoola of anollwr aapect of t^ir rraponaihility to prepare college tr^iclwra 
The resumed checkli^ do not indicate what, if anything, b done to enhame 
the value of the obserration provided. A few comrueDb accompanying the 
cbeddiau le*d one to doubt wbetbcr, in gerieral, much help » givTn the 
observera to okam maximum value* from iherr of^rvalioDa of good 
teaching. Furthermore, the cbeciliat return# reveal little or no relati«j 
between the c»mprebeiMiv«»eas of the inatituUon'a teaclwr -training program 
and the rating given to Ita observation pr^tioea. 

In apite of ihia, it snsna reasonable that an obacrver who underatanda the 
payrhologicaJ and sociological baaes of good teaching and the long time, 
aa ^11 aa the immediate, objectives in liw mind of the g.x>d teacher, can 
profn more from the teaching he observes than can the observer who lark# 
»uch preparation. PoMibly when programs for the preparstion of CXI liege 
teaclwrs have ikveloped further, tlw« values to be derived from such devices 
as spprentice teaching and obaervation of good teaching will be appraised 
on a aomewhal broa<^ and more obj’ertive basis tban at present. 


Device No. 8 

Faculty manbert follow up former ttudenis after they enler upon college. 

Of the institutions reporting, 25 indirste that they obtain reports of tbeir 
former studenb’ work. Of these 25, only 7 find the device “very useful." 
Faculty members in 9 institutions vbil the classee taught by tbeir former 
afudenU. In only ^ inatifutiona b thb practice found to be “very useful." 
Of the <gher 7, 2 regard the practice as “of little or no value.” 

Thu dertoe b thought to be valuable not only as a means of ^w:Iping to 
improve the work of the new teacher, but also — indeed much more — a* 
a means of helping the graduate school discover the deficiencies in Us own 
program of prqxariog coll^ teachers, If a graduate school is earnestly 
engaged in preparing college teacher*, U will wish to know what diflkuldea 
it* graduates are exper^jcing. No {wofeaiionaJ school can remain long 
indifferent U> the profeaaiuxal auccesa of ita gr^iuataa. 
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Device No. 9 

This depict has to do with the scumx end art of college tesuhistg. It dealt 
with several aspects of instructional adt h n tiet desiffted to prepare directly 
for hater teaMng. The aetmties are commonly called ^'professional adstr 
cation.'* 

■9 - , 

Among the most raiudlj growing forms of ^fearional educstk»i b the 
worktop rdiich is a center wfam persons with commoti interats pool ^elr 
experiences and information in n effort to find eolations of {onblans coo^ 
mon to the group. Nineteen insdtotitHis maintain workshops for th^ omr 
students only, and 21 maintain workshops for their own and r qir eee n t a tifes 
of odier insthiitimis also. Included ore 6 irurtitotioos whid conduct both 
types of workshops. Tfaus 34, abom a third, of the institutions wmtwiatn 
workAops devoted to the probksns of oollege teadiing. About half the 
institutions using this device find it *Very iwefuL** Two in^hidioiis whkh 
have used both types of workshops find bodi **of titds or no value.’* 

R^lar o<Mirsee in professioaal education for pro^wtSive oollege teadwts 
are maintained by two4hirdb of die institadmis} S2 put such conrses <m an 
optional basis, and 15 require them of all prospective college teachers. 
CWy 8 of the 52 r^ard the device (cqidoad) as “very twefnl,’' while aU 
the others, 44, regard it as moderately useful.’’ More tht» half of the in* 
sdtutioiis which require sindi course or courses of all pn^ie^ve college 
teachers find the practice “very 000101 .” The do not clear 

how each institution determines “all prospective oollege teachos,’’ but frmn 
comments inserted and letters accompanying the diecklists it in 

some schools the requironent b made of all Ph. D. nndidi^ in some 
department or departmeita, and in mme seboob a recommendation for a 
position b contingent upon the student's taking die course. It appears 
all Ph. D. candidates in a few ochoob are required to r«lrg the course or 
courses. 

However the practices may vary, the availability of a comrse or emstom 
dealing srith the ]woblems of ooll<^ teaching b relatively widespread. 
Naturally these educ^on courses differ widely. Some deal with the organ- 
ization of. the oollege and hs relation to soda] and emmomio lifa. Scone 
deal with the pa^chologj of eoHege>agi young peopb. Some deal the 
prindplea of teaching. In any case, ti^ ooursa rep res e nU a fortnight 
.attempt to help the pr o spe rtiv e teacher with hb teaching proUems* 

Wlm conduota theae edimotioo oourasa? la 36 they are eon* 

ducted by the education department PtaSL, ia|9 hy tha Staff ol the stndem’a 
nmjew departmnt, and in 19 by a ooa^jg^ .of dw.tsr& & five eff Ae 
nine institutions in vdiich the oonrse b eolmnliid 11^ thtLmajor department 
staff, another com or eoiuses ate abo by ^ staff of the 

deportment td ednedkn.. Thus tha'odocatienidepartiiwnt b partidpating 
in the conduct of odnokkn ootnidi avuUsbb for p rospe cti f i oollege 
•eedinra in mors than half the fraduate n^^h. 
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On# of dw foTorIt# forms of fautruelioa in profeaaiooal edacation for 
cplloge ttmrhors i# tbe seminar. Tlility aefeu institiitioii# um Aif form, 
%iitin 3 tlw oonrse to atadmts in a single department or groap of related 
dr^mrtmenta. Of tkese 37 inathntioa#, 23 rate the derke >t 7 naeful ” Few 
devfcea on the checklist were dim r^ed hjr aa high a parentage of oaera. 
Thiitaen institirthaia maintasi a s eminar for proapecdre teachers in all 
departmoota. More than half of thk grocq> rate the device ‘Very oeefuL" 

In smumary it may he said that instmctioa in profeadonal education as 
a part of the prqMratkm college taachoe haa ^lead to dm majorhy 
of tha gradnate achoola. Taking thaaa cotnaea ia optioiial with the atndent 
in moat raaca. The retnma do ii^icate how many departments in the 
•ereral schoola require or even recmnnieod that thar Ph. D. candidates who 
are juroapertive teachers tdce die oimrae <w conraes. If the instmaion is in 
seminar foqna, it ia more consnoiily limited to student# in a single (kpsit* 
ment or group of relstod dopertraema. TWa prohahly means that a member 
of the departmental st^ rather than of die education staff is reapooaible 
for the course. Whore the profemieiial educetian course is not of a seminar 
type^ the edocatkii departaieiit goqerpdly partidpate in its conduct 

Device No. 10 

A faculty committee it m ai atmiied to coordinate the e§ortt of till depart- 
menu in the education of protpectha college teachers. 

This device u used to bring sboitf s detird>le messore of conuntHi prso* 
doe amwig Um divisums and departmata of the gradnate school Scmdo- 
dmof s committoe dealing with a wider field dm training coU^ teacben 
is used for this unifying fonrtion. Sometimee a qiecial MmmiUee is set up 
to deal oniy with the institiitioo.wide probkin of ptepariifg college teachen. 

In one form or another, 14 insdMioiis have emnmittees Vkh 

coordinating tbe efforts of all deiwrtments in die education of ^ oepertiv e 
college teachers. Of diese fourteen, eight rq;ard tlmr plana as **my use* 
fnl. The checkluls give no uufac a ri on of the form of organisstion nmr of 
the mope of mthrities ^ thsse ooamiittees, but omnments with 

tbs cbeoklirtf emphasise two divmgmt insritntioDsl poikdm with which dm 
oonunktaes dml The fint is dm tendency of the several depertoMota to 
function with almort r o mp l m i autonomy. This makaa ooordinaliQn vary difr 

Tim aaeomi ia 4e imdsmiy to provide grant fiexaiiiily ia admfai^^ 

of ragulafioos not only aameg dspmtmenla, hot among dm stadeols ia a 
given dapaitmant. This tamleea poidhla adaptaiiMm to warn imffvidaal atn> 
dent aaads v^cmt Aa. oenpaiity of mndk oootdinBrion af dm psmtiooa 

carrM op by the several dafmrtmals. IVohahfy din greatat aarvioe of tha 
faculty coortHnadag ooenmhtoa k dm oendant adbmdon of dm fatmhy 1^^ 

souml wbh raqmct to dm ohUgatka dm gradnala sdwol has to mvpata ^ 
hattm oollefa taachan. . 
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Chapter IV 


* •* 

Examples of Graduate School Practices 


jDRlEF ACCOy^rrS win he gim in the following of the ways in 
which effec^e use is being ma^ of some of more important dericet 
discttSKd in the preceding chapter. While in many cas^ these illiistrationa 
wwre mmtioted in the c^ddis^ or l<^ters return^ by the particular grad* 
uate schools which arc to be mted, the solution of the schools is not based 
upon equally full information from all schools. The Station of a giTen 
school carries no amnnption that the practice in that school is superior to 
that carried on in son^ c^her sdbools. Tl^ iK^hools mention^ are believed, 
holder, to be making effective Me of tlm d^M ascribe to them. The 
purpose of tlm acrounts^ is to bring about a more widespread understanding 
of what each device mdans and how U is Med; 

1. Fellowships as an aid in recruiting graduate students having 
unusual talents for college teaching 
UifivBBsiTT or Chicago 

ye*r iIm de,n of ■tadents of the University of Chicago writes • 
letter to the pretideots of several hundred accredited liberal arts colleges 
inviting thepi to nominate tlwir top ranking senior who plans to enter col- 
lege tea c h ing . The college, then, if h so desires, selects its candidate and 
names hnn^r,her as the choice. The indent so named then applies for one 
of the 10 Graduate Teaching Scholarships. 

A qiecial co mmi ttee in die nniveraity goes over the applications and 
sdecta the 10 top applicants. The' namn of the ones diosen, if they accept, 
appear in the spring fellowship annoonceroents. While the plan depends 
upon the tuoal sources of information about critaria for selecting prospec- 
tive ooll^fe tea c h w H and makes use of no objective tests, the plan serves 
admirably to dr a m a ti se both on the Chicago campw and among dm collies 
sulnnitting candidates the fact that college teacl^g is an important 
and calls fm special aptitude and special prqtaratkni. 

Pkincktom UifivnsiTT 

IMncetim has estab lis h e d The Woodrow ^laon FellovrsUps for men of 
promise as scholua and teadters. The i^bninistration of the fellowships 
been placed in the hands of a qiecial committee interested in ^ sriectiop 
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Md dcvelot»meni of good college teachers as well as other scholars. FeUow- 
ahi^ are awaHed nonnallj 00I7 <» nomination by posou ia renxH^le 
poaitioiis in hig^ edoci^oa, by ioTlMion only. 

In addition to the nonnal criteria for the selecdon, such as letters of 
recommendation and tniucripts of college records, the chairman' of the 
wmmitt^ and one other member bold an interriew with each candidate. 
By watching the subsequent performance of the men selected, these com- 
mittee members gain more than amrage insight into the qualities which 
enter into the make-op of a good collep teacher. 

Incidentally, as an evidence of the importance attMhed to eriterhi for 
selecting prospective college teachers, the Csmegie G>rporation has 
a grant to Pnnc^oo to help carry on a 5 -year rtndy of die best m et hods of 
selecting Woodrow Wilson Felldws. 


UmVKBSlTT OP (huCOR 

Tito Unis^ty of Oregon hss recently annoimoed tlto establishment of 
five fellowshipa as a part of its program for the preparation of college 
teadien m the aodal sckncea. The {mogram involvea fundamental changes 
in ^ reqnirements for a doctor of philosophy degree, and the fellowihipa 
wiU serve to empfaasbe the tmiveraity’s interert in profesdooalising the 
preparation of college teachers. 

There are other oniversities which maintain such fellowihipa, hot theae 
central, and west — Ulnatrate die plum. ' 

2. Broadening the requirements for a Pk. D. degree in the 
interest of prospective college teachers 

Stbacdsi Umvnsnr 


Thw programs designed psrdcolsrly for prospective college teschers 
have be« adopted recenUy by Syracuse University: one in the 
^ In the social sckmcea, and one In the natural sciences. While all three 
^ many fratmea in commoo. they are not alike. Space will petmU the 
oeicnpdra of only caic. The h mienhiee prc^am b dmm f« dib 

Ura partly because it offers more dificuldes in many respects than »ithtr 
of tie others. 


U>. follo^ MOMia i. IroB th, HMlt .liMi 

T“ ficiU«r. Um pn>(nB Is ■ Pk. D. 

degree, b deigned specifically to pn|Mre leKhers tes mids^adiiale col- 
leps and janbr colleges and is ehnrarterised by ^ foUowiBf fatfarss: 

(1) Braad sadse|iailMts tBrirfng is asds ysmMiMIs tm sMWsn is ths 
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Hakva» UnnuHn 


offm a |f«»pre to a Fk D. ia Sodd Sdm « *■ type 

of tralafag i^kfc pnpm ^ c tora l am<Hdito» for teaciiiBg pS^iiom 
for o^or profrira amdlible m not eatiidy foUcUo.** Tkk pragnra 
deal* wkk “irobimm mi kmm «Uek lie iwhveai or m^mg axttt^ Jocid 
Sdmm^m^iam.* ' 

Modfodfa M aitoad to 4 m iHMitltiiNi md tn hiarhFnf ripfriqncw m troll 
u to &• Mb^eNultor 

&mrd 1 m« adoptod ao < Wftad prograai h EomaBce l^cw|tt tad LH- 
vgtmo wbdi oaO tor rofnhfriiHoBi oi aarml lannii^ or of Mwd fiddt 
of Hto r atem .' 



UnvBBiTr or Mmmom 

Amtmf Ao many awdiiotoioai «Ucb4fae UdWoty of Mtitfio.oto hm 
^ fatoBwt d gtotoir fladfa lrty aod laoad& ia tbo tratotoK of 
f*k 0* onddatoiy bmbIiob Iwa anil bo Ihaitid to &o Ato Im 

aada to Aa ragdatfeai footoatof tfaa fondga toagaafi fwpihwwiil, For 
parpooM of d q iai ttoia to l BMiJota Aara ara at dto th^ar^ d 
60 dep^jteiato of toatnadott. Tha aarim» dcyajuiaouto aiodfy their Uo- 
rofalNBiitoto aaeardi^ to Aato ward aaeito» hat to aA oiaaa foreifn 
lmfna|fiaaiqpkaiiliiaaditotoaif oMol lOaa^iaoratodsateMniiea. 
Qi !|b a Ml of 0m dapirtoiwto > fo^ 
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Darias the fint lOBaMca. ertstj fa risked by tbe direct^- or his ssdst- 

aaL ead ii.poMible by b«h, aad has a coaferaice imaiediately afienrards with hi* 
rUtor. Darios the aecxHtd tmemer, eray a*a i*um fa risited by a oiember of ii» 
BMiior lUf . not omiBected with the FmlBBaa Easlfah «d6ce, aad has a conferwice 
a fta rwa rda . 

While WiscoMin has nol organiwd the foregoing plan as an apprentice 
training pUn primarily but rather as a tferice to improTe the teaching in 
the oolite, effertirely as an appraiticxahip to improve the prepara- 

tion of feil^BBnd assistants for later college toarJiing 

Stanfobd Umvnsmr * 

Quoting from a letter frtwi tbe D«m of Grmioate Study: 

I>toa|>*cttre oof}ese tsacbas, e^jeeisUy ia tbe nctnrsl acinoes ia 
whkh fabocatoty week fa iarofred, serre spimattfaei^p m teM^ias aiwfatsau ia the 
1*1***®*T- These lahtwatory wcUoim lavolre aoate lectoTias end a s<x>d deal of 
dfamaiioii aad leadership ef dfacasrioa freopa. Teadiias a*ri«amt are commdnly 
ia adraace ia •eeakwa wk^the profasMr aad the pnfesaer also comes into 
tbe Umcs^ Ikos time to Uae te iaqtect the leediins opermtloa* of ^ appreo- 
tioa. In this way direa practisal experfasce aader the aapwriafao of esperieaced 
teachers fa n^ved by the jwoapectire ieachera. 

4. Following up graduates 

Apparently little is doiM by graduate school departments to follow up 
timir alumni to asoel^ how well they are doing in their college teaching. 
It is interesting to nede that in 1948 the University of Illinois put a repre- 
sentative of the AppointmenU Oftce into the field to visit classes, consult 
with colleges, and tri^rwiae check on the d^ee of suc(^ or failure of the 
Univermty of IlUnob graduates. He brings back to tbe Univeraity depart- 
molts such rqwrts as will bat serve their neeik. 

5. Systematic study of the problems of college teaching 

Workshops 

Among die types of approach to systonatic rtudy of probleans of col- 
lege teaching, tbe “worktop** ia proving to be among the mcMt popular. 
One of the reasons is thst the workshop approach acknowled^ th«t tbe 
soluiiiHis to many of Um problems are not known and, tlmrefore, the beo 
help will come from carefully pooling the knowledge and ezperiaicei of a 
number of working in a given area. The prsetiee of organizing 

workshc^ partfeolarly as a put of Moamm sesriems, is becoming ommnon. 

TbeM woHohdps are geoe^ly available to teachers from both the host 
hmtitiHieA and collies and oaivenitMa. Not infreqtmntly hi^-acbool 
tMchws in the Mme field partidpata along with coll^ tochers. Among 
the unnrtfshies known to be miking mod .ofmisiva use of workshops are tlw 
Unhrwiity of Chtogo, the IhuTwaity of Miaimiota, ami the CHiio State 
Uaivanilj. 
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TOW AID 


Is rm 

K Mri« ^ (oar oMfwaca io 
Aiioat SO depojtiMatk 
tm tko Mia podii- 



Ctm-tm SI professional 

Ph)fe«ooal edoc^on ooomi adcpled to tbt wMdi of i^Mpecttre oollece 
taacb^ are irmiUble in s«n« la mmj ichooU. They 

•re required of Ph. D cwndidatei who oped to be reooonimded for college 
le«dung b a few adiooU. The coorMt foUow a wide Tark^ of foiaa, the 
moat tyjacal being repreanted bjr the following: 

Ohio Stati Umnaarnr 

Indmction by Om confeenoe w»**bo d. 

Oa F«ttfvai7 ^ 1948, «oIk^ <kaa« woo 
froai eoc^ lairhlug '*T'»rrainw to 
April 08 the ribioct et proparwkg he rollria 
bMB okb ooOofM 80 ^ -n"-- — n 
wo oaW««BtA.) 

Tbo porpoooi oi tbo oootenoao wm to 
(Fodawo otadoou (or ooUefo lo loora tbo 

^ « ibk ^aewioB, and to b«o ^ «y^ to 

improve tbo propmika td 

RADCUm COLLICS 

iMtniction by a a»iea ef **ean-eame^ax" evmiag lectoiea. 

Tbroogb a qtedal drcalar, gradnab^dndarta b lUdcliffe and Harraid 
are bTiied to a aeriea of 13 weekly ketarea dealing widi dw moat importnt 
aapecta of college tMcbing. 

CowifSLL UmmsiTT 

Indmctiim through a regnlar 
tMchen. 

Wo hove inkiotod a o o wra o b oo0o|o »— tUi mbm 
baa aa nroUmow ol 160 Madoata. Mow ol tho itadntt m PL O. 

ibo lario pn>pwtM8 VO toar^iof Wlovi or aa^toto 

The liat of the topica tmted at each weekly ineetii^ foe 17 wedca b 
aoited by the following: IMmsoee among eoUege itadeiHs; How 
atudoits iMm ami how they are modvdod; Evalaation. marks, and grades. 

UwnmaTT Iowa 

Inatmctimi throu^ a regnlar oonrse nmim a o(» yb tnchee. 

A rpgnlar fmmal emme nnmher Ed. 7:2% ei^tled **College O^misa* 
tbn, Cnrr^nm, and Inatmcdon" k gben mumaliy. It k described by dm 
professor b diarge as follows: 

Yoa will Bou bat no eooor lo« wskst TU yslerletl Iti-birnaBj of hkW 
wbeadoa; the faBcdoao o( fli^sgmiaBlioa isr Ugbar afke^ian k 
aodoty; bo emkate of Usher adaeationi sad Ifabek of Uamedan. . . . Tha 
Inak idoa d bo etooao la to tfea be in«oaios eallHe taaahcr aamaw^ d tm 
idea of bo witpa md «hanfoNa af be 
of ^ hob wibb aad wkheot ba 


tai^ by a nnmber oi diffaeDt 

(PaS, 1M9) 
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Pdkxj* Uiomsirr 

iMCrectkn for bodi ragalar Moff and toKliing MaiaUata. 

A rafnlar couiae ia giv«a ansoalljr, a«ne Mudents t«Hrig ^ for credit, 
otbera, particolarly the regnlar ataff moabaa wbo diooae to attend, without 
crediL 

Tha ciaas ■iiain(i m way isforwal, aad damtad te aa aaiyak of Um (aeton 
wkkk ta foad taMU^ tha phOaaaphy wfalch damid dootaate all typaa 

af ki|ber adactliaa, aa waU aa.tha fai^wtaaea of reoefaiifaf Ikai tradiiac U 
Itfgdy aa UT, aad aa aa aal, tmrnm ba facnad opoo Um tadhktaaL 

On«»i State Collecb 

liutrwdoQ tbroBgb indepeodenl ^taiy. ' 

iba geuaial titlo of **CoUe^ CurricalnB) bodies’* inveatii^ations 
are carried mi of a rarkty of |st»bleoia wkkdi the ooli^ itaelf confronta, 
mdoding onriculaou, colkfe teachiag, ^uklattoe, and c»inaelinK. Tbeae 
tfodioB are mdo the ^>onaordilp of tbe CnrHctlliim Comcil, and may be 
angled in by fakdhridttala or facnby grospa. Graduate atwkato are encour* 
agMl to join dieea rtsdioB. Such elodenta regiater for a eotme called College 
and Carricalinn Stndiea" with mm credte ami bcmra to be arranged, 
Stmimsn •' 

The moal comnon device need to give b^mctiMi in college teaching h 
the enninar. Moat ofhs it Is oeadnctod by a ^ngle d^Mitmoit for grmiiiate 
diMienta (oMisioaly teachh^ a a ektenta ) in diat d^jartrasO. Its froeedarea 
▼sry all tbe way from iaaigning certain proUema to be atndied md provi- 
sion for rqiMting np«i the rerahs of task atndiM, to a cWnlly planned 
•erfaa of meeti^gi with petiT^tm for crkioal evaln^iMi of the problems 
vkdsar rtudy. Wboa dw seminar k aiioristed wkb approitice ji 

appears to be r^rded mom h^y. SiiMa the aaminar k so widdy need aa a 
method of graduate hntmctioe, it Meow mnrceseary to dewaihe any j»r- 
ttcnUr iiwtimiooal pra^kea. 

6. lastimitmal or^mtum to promote the improtemmt of 
traming for cdU^ teotkbig 

h masl be remeinhmi erl dtal a gr^ute school k msde ap of amy <^>ait- 
ras^ of iMtractiea. These depaikn^ fai aaet eehook have a lar^ nwea- 
BTs ^ utoeoeiy. Rardy k than adminklrsda machinery widi oorapeteii* 
and Mhorhy to req^a of all d^rartments ooafonnity m sudi mottos m 
trahiiag college taadime. Therefore, it k not meoBBOoa to find ko wkb« 
dtrugemM in both phUoeo^ »d |uacdoe Bwmg the d^utm^ in a 
given gradoale seheoL 

Varioos pine oi oe getikH hni ara te t^mathm hi gradnate achoola with a 
view to widanh s g the inlereal am o ng - ^^r fmiwit i in the prdilaiw of Gaining 
for ooUd|8 tench^ and to tfaydtqnng a Bamre nemiy institution-wide pro- 
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gr»m. The plwu of many tjjm. The two which follow ttpttmxa the 


UNivsasrrr of Chicago \ 

The UnirefBity Committee on the PreparaUoo of Teachma. 

The University of Chicago Committee on the Preparation of Teachers k 
appointed annually by the chanoelor of the univeisily. Tl» chan«lor ap 
points to this committee faculty mMnh-r. -ii .l • 


interest in the preparation of teachers. At the preset time the 


The university-wiik! committee ia responsible for detenninmg broad poli- 
cics relative to the preparaUon of teachers at the elanoitarv, high-school 
college, and prof«sional kchool levela; for approving programs for the’ 
preparation of teachers in the varioua departnxmu and schooU. It drter- 
rames qualihcations for admission to the teacher-training program, stand- 
ards for granting the university’s teaching certificate, and the natilre and 
conloit of the required profi^ional coursea. The committee does not have 
jurisdiction over d<^ requirancnU or over the subject-matter courses 
offered by the various departmals. It does, boweysr. atlempl to inflmmai 
the nature of the courses and degree requirements wh<m it feels that modifi- 
cations would be to the best intereaU of proapective tMchcrs. The commit- 
tee does Its work m this area largely through the powers of persuMion. 


^eaicess, and social sciences) and in certain of the profesaional sebook 
They are appointed by tk* deans of tk; ro<p«tive diviaiona and schools in 
consultation with the chairman of the univerdty committee. TIm diviaional 
committees concern ihemselvw with the implemoiUtioo of the broad poli- 
cies formulated by the university committee, refer questions and recommen- 
dations to the university committee, and study problcmia peculiar to timx 
units. Usually one or more members of each of the divisional committees 
serre on tl» univermtty From Um to tin» oniTersily 

I ap^ints special committeea to study probloiu and to advise it in Urn forma- 
latioD of geno'al policies. 

The plan outliwsd above ha been in operatim at ifie University of Ou- 
cago since 193a It has, through these years, given dirertion and leadership 
m the preparation of elemaOary, high-school, and junior coll^ teMhms 
«nd more recently in the ar«a of college and imivBrsity teachers. 

UwvHtHTT or Minhesota 

The Graduate School Committee on the Preparation of College Teschen 
is badeed up by a long experience in the unhrersity with a committee known 
« the Cmnmitlee on lortitotional Research. A qtuHatioa from a letter wrk- 
ten by the coordinator q/ atodki of this l^er committee rU^r the 
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_Tb e CrtdoAtc Nri>ool C<«uiiiit« ««, ib« Pri.p*rttion of Collier TwcW ip. 
n^^by Theodore C Blejets ia J.numjy of 1948, has hern «udTtni current 
P*W^ “ of Adreacod cAndniai^re for collrir Irichtn*. Thu com- 

■uue*. fuo^n* aackr ihe chalraAtuhip of Dein T, R Mrt:onndl of the Aru 
Collefe ADd reprowauai ihe hroAdly wied iDicroti of the I'nirereitt io teacher 
prtsfXAmtoa, ha. been exaaunlni iweaaireJy wch pha,« „f the probfea a. pro- 
for edoc^ior, the graduate lerel, mean, of hroaden.ng the tna.or 

few ^lacluda work in reUtad and «pponln« .re.. po«tble itnprerement, ,n the 
~rch ^reo prospective i»cfere. and promwini lactbod. of ctiliuaiin. 

iki ihroogh ^ial eoareea aad iolemeahtp. Re«airh «ud<e« now being 
UuBcbed mi] uttpiin into the reUtive aucceas of the Univereitr*, former graduate 
atudenu In aammng the reapoMlbilitje. of faculrr taemhcrahip 

Dommwfag tfe ermminee', atody and di«nra«on of ibe*e problem, ha. be« 
the polar of rww U«i .dde eiperimeataiwn abosid be fo««r^ aiim- no airule 
pan« of preparalton ia likrdy to be adequate for the oducatioB of all e»lk*e 
tmch^ D^iwsatal group, are therefore being eocooraged to develop tbeir o*n 
progiarw of prep«m«n, u«ng iheae project, a, demowraiion, of whai aught be 
accomplwhed. BT^hni the idea, and iMed e.penence of .peculiai, from man. 
Aacipliae.. it k hoped tfei ae, and more furKtional prx^gr.m. mar be devdnped 
fw the preparatiM of coUr^ taachm. 

The tiuverairy of Mfan««aa‘i pruaary ageamr for kimulaiing and gnWiBg 

! r ^ ^ "• Coma«'« lakitmioBg!' 

2S yean ago under the title, “Cpromiuee on Educ.iKmal Re 
aearch. ihl. group ha. uiempted to idcotily acMf kudy criiicl problem, which the 
Uniroi^ f«« U dikdiarglag h, aducationd obligaik^ Reprroemtkire. from 
liBywmjty divittoo. ia ihw amkr fuBciioai; 

faculty tmariM ia fwograma of aelfaiiidy aad cspcrimewaiioa. developing general 
policka for ibc rondoct of atodie*, and aele^ing particuiw^ re«Mrch proiecta for 
ommnim ^pa^ormlp ^ mppon. 

Srudiea propoaed for ^oaaonbip may oMrern any aapecf of the I'niveTaity'i 
om, program or may .nrolve otf-ea«p«, edu«.Kind problem, that have Importaru 
t^licai^ f«- Lttiveraay programa and aervlcea Many invekig.uon. are propomsd 
by ^ly momhera la ife depanaMsaia biom dirertly concerned; other, are aug 
g^ by mlmmikrauve ofceaa. The acrvire, of a cewral re«arch aufl are pto^ 
ridod for co^iiae^ponmired kudie^ penaiit.n, ihomi Iniimifag «udie. to' con- 

"TT ‘‘Unnirig mW interpretation. Collaboratmn -iih 

a lecWa^ Uaii^ kaf aonuaUy reaah. ia beiterWeaigned atudiea and a mcke 
•eooMMcalM ^ nmuttm. Importaal training ia alao provided for grmfuale 
MAkUBU who will lalm joia coUega facahim. v- 

ife pyt hi«iywa |«tT departmenu of the unjvmity partkip^ed in 
of that khroalW prMdekm. I. eeruin of ihero kudiea otW Mianerou 

l.nkUg«lo.m rmtged from a «u>e, of Uie k«u. of 

MtoMMa acbod ^ri appraiiaU of 

^ I»afaaMoiial adac^o. Rafelu of iheae kudiea are re- 
ported ia Jtadka ia ^ a catfea . a bul^in kned padodkally by the Co»- 


Ulortwlioai gboaid help to clarify the meaning of the item. 
« ^ ched^Mt. Tliey lese wlecRed principally from the acojinrts iobinitted 
hy th« inMkntkM when ratanhig the checkHeU. The writer haa mark no 
exhaoMiwB anrrey of good pracdoee and realiaei that the Ulasriationi gimi 
may not always repreaeot the beat practioe to be found in graduate schoola. 


Chapter V 


Th6 CficH'klist Study 
of Undergraduate Colleges 


VERY NOW' AN'D THEN some college student or aiummu Ijreaki forth 
with ■ bitter doiunciation of the teaching in his particular college. One 
of the most onphatic recent cntica wu Hamilton Brown, who wrote of his 
eiperience as a HarArti undergraduate. The Hansard Alumm Bulletin pub 
liahed it in the March 9. 1949, issue under the title, “My Son Will Not Co to 
^**^*^*^- Mr. Brown lirted most of the sins of both omMsion and commis- 
sion commonly charged agaimt college teadwsrs and cited and Terse 

from hia eiperience in Harrlrd classes. ' 

It Would be inappropriste to cite here the eiperience of a tingle student 
wene it not that at about the time that Mr. Brown 'a criticism was published, 
a thoughtful and temperafe report cemoeming Harrard le^iung ma^ many 
of the same criticisms that .Mr. Brown made. This rqxirt entitled “Harvard 
Education 1948 The Siudenu' V ttw” was prepared by a 52-man Special 
Committee on Education of the Harrard Student Council^d publialwd by 
the CounciL A tingle quotation from ii epitomises the current criticitmB of 
college tesaching: 

Wi briers Htrrsnl edocathM hat failed to reeocnist « fo itsrM ibe ian 
pi leal loot of the Msic prohla ot teadwr-eeslered rmat Wadeni -orieated edora 
catkm. h U the difetnoe betwooi riewlaf a coDefe at aa inaifiiKtoo to which 
teachers leach at opposed lo oae iar which pod^s teann (p. 60 ). 

Probably no one will oonclurk from tlMse references — certainly the writer 
does not that the quality of Harrard'a teaching is poorw than »h«t of 
undergraduate cni leges. Harrard has been more fortunate than most other 
instijj^Uoia in haring the quality of her teaching atodkd more t^octirely 
and reported more oourageoualy. 

In the light of tlm nature and scope of tiw adrersdy erith^l o]dnioM so 
widely eipreaaed concerning tlw quality of preaeot college te«Jiing it mtam 
unprohLahle to dtroll upon the need for oonowted ^orta to improra toach- 
mg. See chapter I for detailed wxxiunt of theae oitickim. Improresaeot u 

admittedly ne e ded. While gradoMe sdMwla may ^ _• .c 

«i their [we-aeawke prqMratkm of collega 
will always be imed fiw anitahle pttgratiia fai d 
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beiag dotm by ^ pranmly employad aod to improviB 


Ttw 005 J 1 % bowai6r, of ^eciaJ org®cy now bec^ti^ of tte ttmtfoal ncro- 
l^rr of roOTil^ id m:«jt ye^rt biivmg lem thmn cimc^mrf 

pre^rriee pre^rmticm. lo ■ iorwy io ll» spring of 1948, 

and rej^itad in of Mw^ioo Circoiar 2 S 4 , more than a ibird of 

!»i u]|y in A^mi^o rolle^r* and imirBrmiU« who ^Id rmk 

tif inrt^^orm bad the bailor § m ibeir hig^^ earned d^oe Anoi^r S5 
^>rn^gil bad mMm % m t^r bi^^ mtiicJ (>f tbe amiMmnt pro- 

fr^Min OTly'39 and of profe^^in on I? M ^rwtii had 

a 1 b D. d^T0ft. Qbrioittly^ fwnlty rt^nbefa roi? manife»l moM of 

the shortcoming of do«or» of phil^phy poinfe^ out b chafer 1. 
The? aiao ofuai lack ibe rtr«i^ba which flow froni a thorough roaster? of a 
sj^ ial fadd and of ibe r«warcii abilb which are rominonlf by 

holders of Hi D. 


To adist TOlIf^n in ibeir very iin^rtanl and rery difcrufc la^ 4 ^ 
federal S^urity Agtticy, of Education, h« undertekm lo 

mformatiCHi about the use now being made by colleges of ^veral of 
more eomrowi device for c?alualing and iroprovinp the leaching done by 
iheir faulty i^wnbers. To ibk aid llte (L^r^ out a rhcyklisl in April 
1949 to ail m^tutions profraaional and leKhniral m hoolfi) lirted 

in C^fce of Education • Oirectory on Hig^r Education The nuroJ^r of 


sail out and number of replia 
l‘^9, woe u follows: 
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hince no Mi«ic«I imo of the rtium^ wu rontemplalod, no follow-up letter 
was sent to those who did not return the checklist. 

The chetkiiat contains 17 iteutt, broken down into 56 subilenia escb to 
be checked if used b the collt^ replying. The iitstructions prorided for 
three symbols with which to check each subitem : “//” for “dcTicea found to 
be eery useful"; “/" for “derkes found to be roocfcretely useful"; ” for 
“devices found to be of little or no value.” 

2^ itans on the checklist fall into five major categoric: Itom 1 to 4 are 
coocemed with Jwlp through profeanonal counsel and ^pervision. Itena 
5 to 9 (k«i with mMoring the ootcoms of inrtrudioe. Ifema 10 to 12 are 
cemoeroed with the ayrteaiatic study of die science and art of teaching. Itom 







W TOWARD BETTER COLLEGE TEACHIRC 

W lo 15 embrace the various schemes for ralbg teachers. The final category, 
items 16 to 17, consbts of administrative devices for stimulating each teach! 

er to do his best The replies from the colleges will be discussed under theaa 
five categories. 

^ution bust he exercised in interpreting the returns sent in by the insti- 
tutions. In general only one respondent, commonly the president or dean, ' 
was able to speah for any institution since only one checklist was to be re-’ 
turned for each institution. The information and judgment of that respond- 
ent with respect to the usefulness of any given device as practiced in the in- 
stitution may well diBfcr from the information and judgment of some other 
^ally competent official who might have filled oat the checklist. In fact it ' 
is not improbable that in many institutions a given device may be in nse in 
one or more departments without the knowledge of the official who filled out 
the checklist. . 

In some institutions the checklist was mimeographed and copies submitted 
to the several departments. Sometimes these departmental reports were all 
forwarded to the Office of Education and sometimes reduced lo a composite 
report which was forwarded to the Office. The wide variation in practice 
among the departments of a single institution, both with resjUct to which 
devices are used and to the aatisfartorineas of the oaea used, is a clear indi- 
cation of how inadequate a single report is as representbg a whole inslitu- 
tion. 

As a further evidence of the difficulty experienced by institutions, particu- 
larly the larger universities, in fairly representing their practices on a single 
.checklist, several of the larger institutions responded with letters of regret, 
saying that they found it impossible to check the list for their respective in- 
stitutions because of the wide differences in practice among their schoolifr 
and departments. Probably, too, the same difficulty was responsible for the 
failure of other institutions to- fill out the checklist even though they did 
not respond with a letter. 

Again, an institution, a single department of which makes use of a given 
device, naturally checked that device. Even ihoilgh the single department 
may have made only alight use of the device, the institution may be and < 
probably usually is liatod among the uaers pf that device. That accounto 
m part for (he relatively large number of inatitutions credited with uaing 
the several devices. 

TTie replies make oitirely clear that in respecA to most of tlw devices 
listed there is no institution-wide policy in moat colleges and universities. 
Efforts to improve instruction are carried on, generally apeaking. by the 
department, not the institution, nor even the achool withi^ the university. 

Finally one other factor must be taken into account in interpreting the 
replies. There ia vrideapread recognition among presidents and <!«««« that 
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their institudoiu should be doing more than they are to improve their in- 
struction. Under such circumstances there is a temptation to answer pot 
wholly according to what the instiuion is doing, but in part according to 
what tltt respondent thinks his institution should be doing. How general 
this error is cannot be known, but in rapect to a few of the replies that 
have been followed up, a disturbing amount of this type of error has been 
revealed. 

With all these limitations in mind, the replies as they were received will 
be dwhissed under the five large categories named above, ^ch device and 
the subitems under it will be restated as they appear on the checklist and the 
iribre important figures from the Ubulations of the replies cited. The im- 
portance attaching to many of the figures does not seem sufficient to warrant 
printing the complete tables. 

Counsel on Problems of Teaching 

T^c traditional attitude of college faculty mem&ers toward any systematic 
help with their problems of teaching used to be negative. It still is to a con- 
siderable extent The general feeling has been that, having been assigned 
to a regular position on the inMnictional staff, one is expected to work out 
his own salvation without the benefit of counsel. An instructor’s clamroom 
is his castle. To render assutance except as the instructor seeks it on his own 
initiative is fell to be an infringement of acadenic freedom. Sucb sMutance 
may not, according to tradition, be provided for in the regular policies of 
the college. ** 

This attitude is not easy to understand. It is the more snrpriaing consid- 
ering both the complicated nature of the teaching art and the near al»ence 
of specific preparation for college teaching in the graduate schools. Interne- 
ship is a,/ecognued practice in many professions. Medicine is an illu^ra- 
tion. Both professional preparatiem and supervisory assistance after appoint- 
ment are the acceptMl procedures for teachers in the elementary and high 
schools. It is difficult to comprehend why college teachers should have re- 
mained so averse to utilising counsel of superior teachers in developing im- 
proved procedures in teaching. 

What has been said above is believed to characterize college practice in 
general. But there are many exceptions. What is more important, ^ numbo- 
of exceptions appears to be growing rapidly. College teachers are becoming 
more deeply concerned about the adverse criticisn from students, al umni, 
and collie a dmi n is trative officers. They are becoming more consciom of the 
broad social and civic significance of their work. Although they have become 
interested in some highly specialued aspect of their own field of study, they 
are recognizing more than formerly the dil|ereDce between 
suitable for advanced specializing students and ^aarhing that u effective for 
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the younger noiupeculiting college itiidenti. In ihorl, there ie growing 
■ppredation of the profewional nature of the job of coU^ teaching. How 
wi<ieq>read the tiee of the variotta (fevicei baa become which depend upon 
the oonmel of raperior teachers as aid to the leas ejqpoianced teachera will 
be indicated in die following analysis of replies to the sereral items of the 
checklist It must be remembered in all numbers cited that the particular 
practice may apply only to one or a few departments or eren to one or 
a few teachers in one department in the ^llegei, or it may apply to all 
departmoits. 

Device No. 1 ^ 

Classes are visited as an aid to the instructor visited: (a) Visits are made 
by deans; (b) by department heads; (c) by colleagues in instructor's de- 
partment; (d) by members of department of education; (e) by invited 
guests from outside the institution. 

The practice of visiting classes to aid the in^ctor visited ie carried on 
in wie or more departments in about half the institutions returning check- 
lists. pmxentage is somewhat higher in teachers colleges than in coll<^ 
Md imhrersities or in junior colleges. Department heads do more of the vis- 
iting in <»ll(^es and universities and in teachers colleges than do the deans 
while the reverse is true in junior colleges. Kelatively seldom is the visiting 
done by members of the departmoU of education in any of the three groufw 
of inttitutions. 

Regardless of who the ofiicer is who does the visiUng of classes, in no 
group do the majority of those aig)plying date on the chedili^ report such 
vimting as *Very useful.” The majority report the practice as "moderately 
nsefiJ” or as “of little use.” The value "very useful” is ascribed most often 
to visits by tfeans, next most oftmi to visits by department heads, and leart 
often to visits by members of die department of education. More than a third 
of the respondents rate visits by membeis of tlm department of education as 
of “little or no value." 

Visits are made by-invitod guests from outside institudons in 151 out of 
727 institutions replying. The experience with such outside visitors aeons 
to be none too happy. About a Efth find the visits of “little value,” and only 
about a quar^ find them “very meful.” 

While no gowralix^ons are warranted by the checklist date the question 
may be raised as to why the practice of visiting classes, which has become 
^***^^7 widespread, is not more genoelly sadafactory. Letters accmnpmying 
die return of the checkli^ seem to sn^e^ a poadhle mswer. The persons 
doing the visiting are not always thoroughly prepared to perform well such 
a di^lt tasL If the posoim vi^ted have not ll|^insi^t into mid the infor- 
mation mideylying the subtle art of teaoh^ the same may too often be true 
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alio of thoM Tbitin^ It b not always enough to hsTe had years of experi- 
ence in teaching. If riuting classes b to be of maximum helpfulness, special 

aptitude and preparation for the task mutt be possessed by t^ risitor. 

% 

Device No. 2 

Cloises are visited as an aid to the visiting instructor: (a) Fisits are made 
to classes in one’s own i ns ti tuti on; (b) to classes in other institutions. 

Thu practice b itommonly called oba^adod of superior teariiing. It gen- 
erally involTes selecting teacl^rB to be observed whose teaching has many 
features in common with tlu teaching done by tlw obserrmr. lifeally such 
observation involves also some previotu drterminadon by the observer of 
the eleutento of stmogth to be identified in the teaching under observation. 
It should certainly involve a inference busmen the observo' and the ob- 
served before the observation takes place, and another conference after- 
wards. 

Hib practice, though n<rt so common as the supervboryLjyt>et b not un- 
common. Of the 727 in^tuUona reporting, 274 indicate that sudi observa- 
tion is carried on in closes on their own campuses, while 208 utilize vbhs 
to classes in other insdtudoiu. It b not to be assumed that a large number 
of teachers jMuticipate in thb practice evoi though taofe than a quarter of 
the institutions report using it 

How useful does such obsmvation seesn to those filling out the checkli^? 
Less than two-fifths of dioee who report obsmvaticms of classes in their own 
institution regard the practice as **retj useful,** while about three-fifths re- 
gard it aa ‘^moderately useful.** Vbhs to classes in (^her than oite*a own 
institution are rated somewhat more favorably. 

What was said above about the unsatbfsctorinms of visib as an aid to 
tlw teacher vbited b also applicable to visits as an aid to the visiting teadier. 
Eiffectiveness of observation requires careful preparation of the obsmver be- 
fore the vbit and the willingness of the teadier dwerved to explain hb pro- 
cedures and diacusB with the obemw afterwards what oitfcomes he had 
expected to achieve during the period observed. Frcmi letters accompanying 
the checklist returns it semna unlikely that these conditions prevailed b 
many of the obaervadons reported. Probably as the conditions requbfie for 
effective observation are more fully mrt the pra^ke will be regar^d more 
generally m mefuL** 

Device No. 3 

A person tkiliad in fastraetuNMl procedures is employed by the isut i t t oi on 
at connltant, (a) perPtme basts, (b) fuU-time baas. 

‘nda practfee plays dw ddllful teadier. h rea^nbea that a ddllfn! 
teadier can aadst leas ikillfnl toadmrs r^rdleas of vAuAer hb mibject 
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matter .pecialfy i« the same as that of the teacher assisted. It assumes that 
tcacbng skill can be idenlihed and isolated from the subject matter being 
taught. It IS not surprising that this derice is used much less frequenUy than 
the class visiting practices described above. 

Of the institutions reporting, 49 utilise such a consultant on a full-time 
basis and 85 on a part-time basis. In only about a third of the institutions 
using such a consultant on a part-time basis is the practice regarded as “very 
uwful, while about one in Hve think the practice u of ‘‘little or no value.” 
W the 20 colleges and universities using such a consultant on a full-time 
‘‘ 30 percent find it of “tittle or no 

J®, ^ P""®' ^ P««ice as “moderately use- 

u . The tiMchers colleges and junior colleges also rate the device prepon- 
derantly either “very useful” or of “tittle or no value.” 

Probably this means that a good consultant is “very useful.” Any other 
kind IS of little or no value.” Good consullanU are hard to find. 

Device No. 4 

Senior staff members or some special officer designated for the purpose 
systematically assist younger staff members through: (a) Consultations on 
a>urse outlines, examinations, etc.; (b) consultations on teaching procedures 
involving the psychology of learning: and (c) regular supervision. 

This device is intended to cover the usual types of assistance given to the 
recruit new to tlw profession. Rather than expect a young college teacher to 
come to his t^k fully prepared, the users of this device assume that he comes 
exp^g to be assisted by the'senior members of his department 
^ V ^ ““ reported for this device is the largest of all the devices 

Iis^. Of the 408 colleges and universities reporting, 302 assist the younma- 
staff members m one or more departments through “consultations op course 
outlines, examinations, etc.,” 155 through “consuluiions on teaching pro- 
cedures involving the psychology of learning,” and 136 through “regular 
supcrvMion.” Many institutions use more than one of these ways of ami^g 
younger ^ members. Rarely do any of these practices prove to be “of 
lUle value ; indeed in 72 percmit of cases the consultations on course out- 
lines and exammations are rated *Wy useful.” The consultations on teach- 
mg procure, and assistance through regular supervision are not rated so 
highly, but they are at least moderately uaeful. In more than two-fiftha of 
the cases they are “very iweful.” 

While the percentage of teachers colleges and jonior colleges malting use 
of this ^co is not as large as is the percentage of colleges and onlversitks. 

It u sull large. Probably the fact that a largmr perontage of teMhms col- 
lege and junior coll.^ than of colleges and tmiventtka utilke class vIsiU 
by deans accounts for thdr mnaUer percentage of omi of m^eUacm by senior 
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staff members. But those teachers colleges and junior colleges which do 
make ok of the helpful scrricea of aenJor rtaff members find the practice 
Very useful in more than two-thirds of the cases where help is given 
through consultations on course outlines, examinations, etc. The vote is las* 
favorable in those cases where help is through consultations on teaching 
procedures involving the psychology of learning, or where regular super- 
vision is used. 

A grouping of the returns on the afore-mentioned four devices yields data 
on the eztoit of use of th(»e ib-service training practices which may be re- 
garded roughly as supervisory or apprenticeship helps. The institutions 
report their use in at ImM some of their departmrata much more frequ«itly 
than tlmse practkea are gmierally supposed to be in use. The valuation of 
them varies notably, the one regarded as ‘Srery raefui” in the largest per- 
centage of cases bemg Msistance by senior sUff membCTs through consulta- 
tions on course outlinn, examinations, etc. The practice least highly rated 
is viaittfion of classes by members of the departmoit of education. 

Measuring the Outcomes of Instruction ^ 

If there were ad«{aate meant of measuring the outcon^s of instruction, 
the debates about methodology of instruction would shortly cease. Every 
teaching device or procedure would be evaluated in terms of iu success in 
bri nging about the desired outcomes. Unfortunstely the means of measur- 
ing the outounes of instn^on are sdll far frcma perfect, and can be used 
only u a part (in many subject a minor part) of the evidence of a teacher's 
cffectivenem. Much work is in progrm to improve these nMasuring devices, 
and it is hoped that more and more depoidenoe can be placnl upon t h*m 

u time goes on. 

% 

One nuoa for the tardiness in the dew>lopmeat of adequate measuring 
devices b tlm difimilty of first sgre^g upon the ootcomea to be achieved, 
and then of defining these outcoBMs in such terms that they may be reliably 
mearared. It is oim thing to measure the mxuracy with which a person com- 
pletes 30 additkn problems in 60 secoodt. It is qiritc a diffenmt thing to 
mewire the increase a pmoo manifesU in readiness to carry responsibility. 
Yet die drared outemoes of inatmcdcm for dvk snd social effectrvenew in- 
clude. more of the latter type than of the former. 

At my rate, hems 5 to 10 mi the cheddist were designed to obtain infor- 
matioii oonoemiiig the ways institmtona use the devi<^ for measuring the 
outmoM of insiracthm. The responses to these items now he analysed. 

Promsitm it made for iepdng ohfectioet of courses tit terms, tU least 
ui pan, of ot04Mma whkk can be measured ohfeedvely, end suitable tests 
art then used to meamre those etOcomes: (a) Suds prosdsUm it made in 
some depurments otdy; (b) in ail departmefOt, ' 
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This device is used k socoe de ps Tt m eats oalf, is 238 md in all iepnl- 
meats in 72 of 406 coUetfes sad naiversilies rq>ortii^ It is Med in mmte 
jiepsrtmMts iti 52, snd m sU dspnrt iaisiti 'k 41 of the 114 tesrhers ooUeges 
i^toiting. It is Med in scms dfrrsrtiniiiiri k 96 snd k sU |q 47 

of the 205 jMkr ooUeges rsportinf. It is fosrad to be *Wy m^bI” k e far 
UiltB pnoset of krti^ioM wimt all depertaw^t* ase it than k tkae 
inttituticma k which only sow ms it. ReUdvelf few kskn- 

tkms.k any groep, however, find it **of Ikk or i» valM.f 

The felathrely extensive ms being a^de of the ckam* de&nkimi of ob- 
jectives snd the more relishis moatiirn of ontootaes seem to that 

*^Uefe facnhks k omMdnrahk naabwn are lookh^ for mcieiinTni of the 
^®***^^ ®f imtnictioo upon which they cm r^. There k some evidence, 
however, tlua k many eases 6be oh|o^vs tosts are hdng nsed makly to 
measure facts karaed. Other deairad outeoscs of kstractkn are not takai 
into soc»ant k the te«iag pr^fmei. Wh«e thk k the Mse, the me of objec- 
tive teats may smve to aooeotusto the already prqxm^snt emph a a k (» the 
farts to be Immed. definitioo of the <d>jecdves of s Morse slmuld 

precede the sdopdmi of the testing {wogrom k ord« to avok! the hahaUiyyi 
which tests may rthowke foste*. 

Device No. 6 

TesU used at the comdasum of courses are made op and graded hy other 
faculty mmnbere than the instructor leaching the amrse: (e) TeMs are made 
mth the a«d of ihe inetruett» tao ckbt g the course; (b) unthout the aid of 
such isuOucUn-, 

Tl» purpose thk device is twofold. First it anally calls upon faculty 
monbere experkoced k oonttnictkg testa to assist k d^lopkg and 
brings the critiMl jmigBsmt oi m>re thn one mcmba of the faculty to 
bear upon both the choice of itene f<w the tek and upmi the wording of 
enh tost queatimi. Second, and more kapwtantly, to hove m«Ai «o<i 
others than the kkroctm <rf the course relkvBB the ^tnartor 
from the reqwnsihilhy ot evslnatkg the wwk of ks own stodmts. Thk 
to improve markedly the relations between student snd katructor. 
who are to be rated by the katroetew of the oonrse are likely to tbrir 
attention npoo what think the kstmctor will mk k the tests. Or worse, 
they may try to wk the favor of dm katructor. In ay oaae it k more dif- 
cult to devel<^ k the studants a feelkg of diebr own reqmaihUlty for tbrnr 
education whan they know ihrt diey **are k dw meioy*’ (d thkr 
k obtaining a mark. They do not fed free to diff er irith hk*- of hk 

being regarded aa a hdper to them k th^ offorti to edoeato Aaamdrm, 
studats tend to feal that die tenher is l u yo na ib k for thdr — d 

they are doing their part when dwy fdlpw hk dkeetktta. 
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Pros tfae p<^t trf Tiew of tts inflMDoe tm edaoadonal metJiodolc^, diere* 
fore, ^ deekse W fu-rMdimg faqxjrteaoe. Abotd e third the imdto- 
tioM moke an of it. A la^ neioritjr of the oollegea whkh ne the derice 
bate ^ lens made wtt the aid of the ranroctor tMduim tlM'ooftree. Only 
51 inethotfa ns on laate node inthoot the aid of the faiatractor of the omne. 

Whether the teats are aaade with the fatatmnor'a aid or widmeft h, only a 
minority of the naiag inatitadona find the device *Wy oaefel ” Many finl 
it “of or BO ▼alae.’* Thie poor dMwmg ia not aorpriaii^. The derke 
breaks whh a loof-nandoif txadhioB. Gdlege teedwra m this cewintry have 
Itmg been raepooeUxle for their own taete. Syllabi hare not been made out ia 
sufieinrt detail to permit eoUeegaea to {Mepate eetaafactory teata. In fact, 
objecdvn of oonran have not bea tboog^ out clearly enough to gh» the 
proper weigln to dn mne nhtle ami aignificoat extra-informatitma] out- 
cceaea of instreetioe. Ibwier theee drcufitatanon, the aseampdoo of even 
partial reapouiUlity few teata by ethms dian the h^nictor of the coom 
h Idcely to eeeui vneat^actory to all emoermd. Where the praedtx has 
tried ovei a con a i d a r^le pniod mkI onder favorable oooditima, how* 
enr, evitteace eahtnitted whh the checkliat tease to fadkate that t^ plan 
ia gcmnally regarded ae “very ne^td ” Thoee favorable conditic^ umally 
involve the tirekn efforts of an entire dqiartowntal rtaff to ikfine w^ care 
the ob}ective8 of die 0(wsee tang^ and to agree aptm the types of teste 
moat enitable to menare the whole range of outcomes of inatmetion. 

Dev^ No, 7 

A omtral terviee ofice, committee or bureaa it m au^ tained to aid injfme- 
tort in making up tetti: {a)Suck central tennoe it available to tome depart, 
menu tmly; (b) to all deparUnenU. 

The significance of ^ item lies in ka reoognitkm of the dificnlty eaoonn- 
toed in preparing e really good eat of ten qneadotw. Thia ia particularly 
troe if tete quertuma are ao^rt which are reaacmably objective, Le., ao do* 
signed that the answers wonld be given the same vkltM by nvaal c omp e t c u t 
intrucCors. Pixr a set of teat qoeteian to be moet aetkfactory, the queadooe 
ttot only be objective but the value which ia to attach to « wch correct 
snawer should be dwtermined in the light of expenmoc with eadi cpmsdoai 
when Mtewned by larger ^uodiere oi etodenta. 

Sucdi an ideal am addons be fully sitaioed under any drenmtanoea, but 
it c i MKit even be appeoadied unless die fairtitotic Hi seta up the madiinery to 
aaeemhlu, validate, and evalutoe the items which oompoae the teate. A ai^le 
inrtmetor has ne i ther the time nor the faciikiee required to prepare teste 
vdiidi naat tik requirements of objertivity, validky, and etandaidiaed mines 

terns. Not until ^ beak impmtanoe of jw^hig teaching dii^y by 
nmUte ia appredked men widdy dm it ie totey will oolites and unhrer* 
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side* in large numbers devote to making up testa the amount of time 
required to do it effectively. 

It b not surprising, Umrefore, to find that relatively few institudona maio< 
tain a coitral service oSoe, committee, or bvreaa to aid u^mctors in mak* 
ing up testa. Of tlw 406 colleges repoitisg, 26 maintaio ai»cb facilida for 
some departmenta only, and 66 for all departmmte. Only 35 percmit of the 
26 institutions find the plan “very tneful," whereas 58 pere»)t of the in- 
sdtudona which make dw service available to ail departmenta report the 
plan as “very useful.” Hw ^ice b i^d even 1 m commonly in teachers 
colleges and junior collies than in the coll^m and anlvmakies and a 
larger percentage report their experietwn wbh it as **of little or no value.” 

Because t^ toting up of dm machiimry to mai^ matnK^tors to make 
b^ter testa calls for technical aerTkes in the &dd of educadonal and social 
roeasuronoits, it b not aurpriaing that of the 66 coll^ea and unimaitka 
which make aimh service available to all de^tartmeets, 31, or imarly half, 
are large universides. It b remonable to expect that with the topical 
reaources available these anhrerrides will devel<^ ha time more atfiifactory 
machinery for t^ conatrectkm and evaiuatiM ao that the tkvke will he 
rated more generally “very bb^uI.’* Possibly, too, thcM test aetvkm ami 
evalubion centers may be made available cooperatively to wnalls iiwti- 
tudoiw in the r^rma. ' 

Device No. 8 

Exominen from otOside the inUittaum are utiU^: (a) for rwW exam- 
inaUons; (b) for wriuex exeminatioas, (1) arune orge/iixed e^emcy lacA ai 
the ^‘Eductuionai Te$tmg Sermpa” i$ naad, (2) ueiimdmU from ouUide the 
institution are coiled apoa. 

Two practices are included b thb hem. The firrt b the use of oobide 
examiners to teat the acfatevtaMms of rtud«b. Thb practice has been 
roon throo^nt the hbtory of education. Prorootiom and graduation haw 
often been baaed upon the remits of outside exambatboa. Ibe external 
examination of the Univnahy of Loodmi up<m the resnlts of which degrees 
are awarded b certab outlying uahreraities b an illoatratkm. Exunbatkma 
for profeasitnial Ikcsaea to prai^ medicine, bw, ete„ while not lel^ 
directly to graduation from profemioaa] admob have a very aignificant 
bdirect relatirm to them. One common use made today b United States 
colleges and universitiea of an exarabm from otttaide the hwtitarion b b 
the Ph. D. oral exambation and b the exambatkm of atudenb |mmibg 
independent study in what are ommiunily called, honors coursm. Ibb aae, 
h will be noted, b b connection whh oihcoraes only partly covered by 
regular batructicm. In other words, where &e atudot b expect to Mmne 
major reapmnibility few hb own acUevemcBt, asbg the ^Utiea md etaff 
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of tke fa^totioa to kid him, the inetitiMion not infreqi^tlf calk in tn 
examiner to help detmmiM whether or not the achievement ia latiafactory. 
For like nmom, imlroctora willfaifly comprehensive examinilions 

compUed hy a gronp of deparUmstal or divkional teacher* whai the field 
' covered by the oomprebemive iocIodM are« outside the boundarka of the 
coursea ta^|ri by the isstriKtora. In^ abort, whai the iiatroctor is respon- 
sible for what the student is expected to learn in a course, be commonly 
seta the examination for that course. The more that tespouibility is abared 
with the stu^it, or with ollwr instructon, tl» more freely does the instruc- 
tor outeide help either from his colleagi^ or from outside the in- 

stitatkm in siting the examination. 

The socoik] prat^ke included um^ item 8 of the checldiM is the use of 
outside expert asaist s iK c in compiling tesla and rating the results. With 
the increasing me of objective testa, two conditions have temkd to ^icour- 
age the of a t^ aervke outside the inalitutk>n. In the firtf pkee, tl^ 
selectioa, validatkm, and evaluation of te^ Uems have called for an amount 
and type of technkal service not available in a amgle institution. In ibe 
se»>od place, one of the values of the objective test ia to permit comparisons 
of teM raaults amoog several instituUmis. For both tbme reasons te^ services * 
condiKted for the benefit of several in^idions have beoi organized. 

In many eases tl^se senrken have beoi uaociated with universitii» where 
the research work required to develop reliable tests has been carried on. 
In other cases, some nati<»al agescy smdi as the American Council on 
ElducaUoo or the Cooperative Test Service h» aerved both to devise and 
refine the te^ and to diatrihute the testa and rate the answers. The principal 
Nation-wide telling aervkee have now bemi combined into the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., which atanik ready to amist b tkvisbg 
testa to meet the ne^ fell by any responsible group, and to score the 
answers by uae of machines. The rapid growth of tbe standardized test move- 
ment is a testimmy to the effectiveneaa of the universities and the Nation- 
wide testing services. 

The dkeckliat returm, indicate that the use of outside examiners ia limited. 
The use of some oig;anbed teeing agency ia likewise limited, although more 
thui twke M many batitutioE> use h m use the outside examiner. The use 
of an ootaide exammer for oral exambationa Is confined almmt wholly to 
the college and imivm'^ty category. Thirty-aix such institutions report its 
use. Of these, less than half report the practice as “very useful.” Even this 
limited use is greater than ia the me of outside examiners for written exam- 
inadoos if organised testbg aervkea are excluded. Furthermore, of the 22 
colleges and imivmitiea which nudie i»e of outside exambera for written 
examlaadona Mily 7 find the practice “very md'al.” 

The returna reveal that, of the inatitutituis reporting, 54 colleges and 
univera&Iea, IS teachm (alleges, and 41 junior otll^ea make itte of organ* 
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bod teidiig tgeadt*. Altotf half Am jagrifarkw ia emA otepay find A« 
practke *Wy owfol.” Whib dM dd^wt oI nsa b nail, h ia 
di^ more than oneaeve^ of the imt^^ooe are trfb« om a practke eo 
receuUjr derelopod, and inrolTinf hi^U]f re&imd terhnirai eda^tido jso- 
oeduree. While the etandaidiaed teM vrailahb do net prelenl to Tnneiiirn 
all the outoMiiee of inaCroction, they are doh^ metdi to tnrrriaan the em- 
phaak upon the deeirability of eralBAdag katrucdoBal procedom in tenm 
of o^comee o( inDac^ioii. 

Devi^ No, 9 

Identicml or emmpmrahU test* are to two w more r/aftri or f fr f i m t 
fmmgkt by different (■) Theee cUueet or $et^mi mrt mil mtkin 

four i nst i t ution; (b) they include tdmtta or «««fiio«u ta other cooperetim^ 
inrtit^iom$. 

About half the r^)ortin^ inatitittimm me aoch teeta in claeees wkhin 
own in^tiOion, and a few — abcmt 1 b 15 — me a«i(h b oooptMion 
with other iudtiitiom. In ^oaal a little fewa> than half the 
hod the derioe *Wy meful" wh^ho^ oimhned to claeato b their own brti- 
tutioD or taed b arapo-atiMi with other initituti(»a. 

A number of reports aocompaoTbg the return the atrem 

throe raliMs of thk device: Pirstf it creates a ^ood btok for fratjuecit con* 
{&mxm aoKHig the brtnKtors teaching lika ooniaes or aectkms of the 
same course. These conferences bring out the broog and weak points b 
teachii^ procedorea aa med by the different batructora. They lead to frank- 
neaa b mknowledgbg dUhcultks, nd b seeking betta- methods and ma- 
terials. They atimolale all betEactoia to adbpt the beat i«sthoCb mad by 
any of them. 

The aecmid Tsloe of mbg the auM test b tovovl bamartm* elasaea k 
the miphaaia it gives to the devdojmmt of niperbr In g etieia l aU 
the instmt^ra bvolved partidp^ b the job'ol' w»«tr4«g ^ Thk natm- 

ally calb for critical evaluati<m of each tart kem, swd thoa amaiea a 
grovring unde r sta n di ng of the bqMitance of eatahlbhbg clear*««k obb^ 
tives of the^urse and of dedding whkh (A jac t i ve a are to memRua- 

ment by the teats under consider tli on. The instmetora must then confront 
the qtKBdon of bow te^ can be d evis ed whkh measure mob adeqo^ely 
the atudenU’ pr<^;reaa toward tlioae objeedvea. 

The third ralue ol Ab devke b the help it affords b grading toat papera 
1*hea teba are cmly partly objacd^ The practke b otmunon of Ittv^ <»e 
batrudor rate question one on the papers written b all clamee, 
bbrocitw rate qmbian two» and so on. Thb l^a to taore imifma evale- 
ad<» of eaaay type anewm by all iabracton bat^ae each one aeea — and 
frequakly talks arts arith othna,— a^ ratiag odna teinetofa gba to 
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e«cA qodity of uuwei. litas the wide rsrUtkai «xaia<ml 7 found in rating 
s giroi smwer by diff»«il teecho^ is narrowed, and essay-type examine- 
dens becooie increaringiy sstafactory. 

Because of dieM three values, therefore, the oee of khmtkaJ tests by a 
Dinnber of uiati uctors h believed to be of basic importance as one fa^or 
in uB^ovnm ^ quality of insOnctioa. h at one field, English, the 
iMtrtMtofi whQ.npanmsKl the develoimea of commmi tests in each of 
•CTwal Dca^thoriag inadtutioiis get together annually to esdtange eipo- 


The preceding para^a^ dealt with measuring the results of instruction, 
it is cl^r that the teMs available for such iMa«treMnl are not yet perfect 
Until they are greatly improved, it will be dificult to m^snre outcomes of 
instrwdta ^quately sod Imk*' diicult to evalu^ college teaching in 
temw of nmttored oertetAnea. 

It ia ^erefore of utmost importance that inst i tutJ ons should |>e engaged 
in the system^k: Mudy of the {woblems of'ccllege teaching through other 
meaiw than n^auring ottfomaea. Item 10 on Um; checklist is inUmded to 
rereal where the marking aystan k mxkr careful rtudy. InformaH<m about 
the use of the research procedure ia the objert of itan 11 in the checkliM. 
Finally, stmiiea made throu^ faulty ctmfe r ei K ea, through inttitutea, work- 
slmpa, regular oouraea, aod’aeminan b die third approKh. Information 
abooi thefte b aougjbl ibroogh ittm\ 12. 

Device No. 10 

grading system sued by each mstructor it carefully studied in the 


f in stitu t ion a l grading policy: (a) Analysis it made of the weight 
givai by each instrackH to the several aspects of the students work; (b) 
the distribsstion of each in^^ctor's marks is tampered with applicable 


Studba carried on during recent decseka have always revmiled that marks 
given OB an ordinary ex a minatbo paper by several equally competent 
tauhers vary widely, (kber atudica luve dbcloaed that in the same intti- 
tudon one iiwtructor may gim to hb stuckiti a majority of A'a and few or 
no Pa, addle ant^io’ may give a few A’a atui many Pa. With ktkkmt pro- 
motion, gTMkudlon, and all aorta of awartb dependent npenn marks in 
connea, a l m d an Kaatkm of marks given by college t^hen SMumes real 
impoitaBoe. Courses tau|^ by tethers who habitually -give high marks 
often o(MM to be d^^ed ‘’nap courses.” Ihe cemraea tau^it by low-marking 
t e a ch e r s en idtsn calkd tong^ Thn dmre out to be a reladonahip 
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IkH wcTD tbr standard of marks and li»e quality of achir^Tmmt by studoiia. 
Attonpta to atandardue marks in an institution arc tikely, thcrr/orc, to lead 
to better method* of leaching and to improve the achie\'emenl of student*. 

For an institution to follow a policy of examining the rUarks given by the 
individual faculty membera ts one way to make each member aware of Hu 
obligation to use mark* with due regard to their edur*iicmal »igniftcance 
About 35 percent of thoae reportuig in each category of inslitutiona indicate 
that the institution makw an anaUai* of the weight given bv each mstioctor 
to the arxeral a»}^ie<t* of a ^udent's work From 60 to 70 percent of the 
reporting mslitutions of the three categories compare a distribution of each 
leacber'a marks with norma established either in insliiolion or ouUide 

Nritj^r of pr»ctic« U reported Co be ""very in more than 

Uf or 50 peTcent of ll^ matilutjoot iMing jL This relativcl? uniavoraiilr 
report may meAn that an inaikqu^e inierprrtAlion ia maefe of ll» &ndmgi, 
or llial ibexe if nul an effective follow throi^h with ifw iBdivWual inrtnic 
ton wbe^ markingB are out of line wiih tbe nonim. Too of Ira labulj^ 

lions of marki are made in regirtrai'i wiib little procUion 

for their careful aludy by a respomiible faculty tJkTer or commiltee. ()r ii 
may be thai any alleinpC to work with data mm aubjective and peratMia! *i* 
mr^ teacT^r^’ marks are niurt only **mcK^ralely uaeful” to many col 

lege ofteem responding 

Devkt No. 11 

The maia laiiij a or ^urean lo aasMt 

uUh reseivch ilWicj In determine (among <Hher tMingi J relive efferftr^ 
ness of aherrmlH^ insir^mnai prac^ures, 

Prtm^ly the most distinguiihing mark of progreaaivrae» in ro^ern in 
ditttry is its reliaDce upon rc^arch to liimuiate and gui^ its ^clop»TOmL 
for much o^hat raw^arch, indu.<ry depends up^n universitim. But rolU^^ 
and universtliea thcn»clv» have slow to set up rcsexi rch ago^ioi within 
their organUalic»^s to guide their own ^clopmraL Teaching is an arUviiy 
upon which colleges and universiti« S{wn4^>t annually upward of three 
quarters of a billion dollars. th»e instit^mon^ while committal to 0^ 
research approach for cfclermining improveni^U in indmtrr, do not rely 
mueh up<ui re^arch to validate it^ir prc^nl teaming prcK^durw or to guk^ 
them in making improvra^ts. 

The checklist returns mdicate^that, of the institutkms reporting, 131 make 
]Se of tiw (^dte. ThU number loclu^ an unknown number of matUutkm* 
which inlcrprrted t^ qi^^ion to refer to a mmrh bureau or TOmmittee 
dealing with teaching in the elemratary or s^ndary schools for which the 
institution prepares im^^rm. It also includca some institutions where cme 
or more faulty mraibers mclotki in theh r^earch propanw ^udi^ in t^ 
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field of collet te*chin|t. The miml>er of insiaulion* which mainUin well 
orfianittd roachlnen* “lo aUmuI^te and aasisl with r«*earvh Hudie^" in ihe 
field of policy l^aciiing ia known lo be conaiderablf leaa than 131, 

Of the 131 insliUrtiona utuj* it, only 30 permit find their e*penenm 
with auch a c«mmjtfeie or bureau “very uaefuj.” About 7 percent find it “of 
little or DO value, Thu ia a moat unfavorable vote. In an attempt to as<-er 
Uin wb? thiB rcaearcA approach, so congenial lo nnxa college and universilT 
teschera, was rateid ao low, the writer addre«ed a penwmal inquiry lo the 
l-ersona who filled out the checklist fo/ nhe 82 collegw and univrrcili.^ 
which indicateid that they use tlw! device. This irtlex requested the lesjKind 
ent for each inatitulion *1o write a brief slateowit of the wav the romnntiee 
or bureau dealing with research is organiied. what some of lU main pro 
jpets or tiudiea have been, and the chief prohlems it confronts in its eflorts 
to help solve the probicma in the field of co/fege tevicAmg ” 

Amwers ewroe promptly from 51 of theae rollegea and univennlirw Many 
gave generously of their linw to deswribe in datail the set up lo which their 
marb on the origin*! checklisto referred. 

The matihrtjona represented by these 51 repliew can lie divided roughly 
into four groups; 

1. Th<^ whose respondents had originally misread the Matemetil on the 
checklftj de«:riptivc of the device. These now indicate that they do not haye 
such a enmmiUee pr bureau. There are 15 such relies, 

2. Those which have one or more faculty committees which often deal 
with problems related to leaching. The lellfs give no indication that a 
research lechniqi^ ia used by these commiltpea unless committee delibera 
lions can be interpreted as researchMlf course research may iw carried oi\ 
though not mentioned in the Jetter. There is no doubt as lo the value of 
the work of these committees, but the item on the checkliig was intended to 
limit the responds lo those institutions carrying on “research studies .to 
determine (among otlwr things) relative effectivenesa of alternative instruc- 
tional procedures.” Thia second group numhera 20. 

3. Those which have an inaUtution'wide committee concerned (somclimcs 
among other things) with evaluation and improvement of instruction. They 
appear to be tnterested in techniques of investigation. Several in this group 
mentioned their pa^cipation in the’ North Coitral Aaaocialion Study of 
Irberal Arts Colleges. While no sharp Hue seta this group off from group 
number 2 shove, there seems to be a greater recognition by group 3 insti- 
lutiona then by group 2 of the eiperiiiMmlal approach to the solution of 
teachmg probletna. This group numhera 8. 

4. ThcMe which indicate clearly their purpose to stimulate research 
studies. These are the ones which the checklist hem was designed especially 
to reveaL This group numbers 8. 
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A count of the value attached to the device by the lart group of huti- 
tutions shows that five of them regard their experience with such committee 
or bureau as “moderately useful,” and only three regard It aa “very usefuL” 
While the number of cases is too small to be very significant this rating 
by the 8 institutions which have the most comprehensive research set-up is 
no more favorable than the rating of die 82 colleges and universities which 
originally checked item 11. We must conclu^ therefore, that so far as 
these data are indicative, the efforts being made by colleges and universities 
to improve coll<^ teaching through faculty committees or bureaus are 
regarded as only moder^ly useful. This ^olds r^ardleas of the eiUent to 
which a research technique is used by the committees or burmius. 

Device No. ^12 

Sjstenuitic efforts are made by the institution to study and disseminate 
information about f^blems of collegiate instruction: (a) Through faculty 
meetings or conferences; (b) tkrougfv institutes; (c) throu^ workshops; 
(d) through r^tiior a>urses of instruction; (e) through seminars. 

This device represents ^vjitudy approach less formalised than an imtitu- 
tional research program dealing with college teaching. College faculty 
members responsible for committee reports or inrtitutes, workshops, courses, 
or seminars must be students of the problems dealt with in such groups. 
Where such activities are carried on, better and better ways will surely be 
fi^Lnd to solve college teaching problems. The widespread development of 
these activities augurs well for the improvement of coll^ teaching. 

About 70 percent of the responding colle|^ and universities, 90 percmit 
of the teachers colleges, and 80 percent of the junior coll^;es have faculty 
meetings or faculty conferences devoted to problems of collegiate instHic- 
tion. This fact is significant principally as an indication of tlm almost uni-'j 
versal awareness of the existence of problems of teaching. Such awarenms 
is the first step on the way to the solution of tlmse problems. 

But more significant is the number of institutions which have organise] 
institutes or workshops (fevoted to college teachmg. Out of a total of 727 
institutions replying, 134 conduct institutes and 169 conduct workshops “to 
study and disseminate information about problems of collegiate ir^roctioo.’’ 
It is interesting to note that while neither the institute nor the worksh^i 
has a very hi^ rating, tlm workshop snth more than 50 percent “vea 7 
ful” rating is distinctly higgler than the institute with leas than 40 percent 
“very useful.” Neilbm of these rates b aa hi^ bowtaver, aa die faculty 
meeting or oonfmenoe. Probably thb mans that tfame b yet relativdy little 
convincing eyj^ence of the superiority of <me teaching procedure over 
another. Therefore the exchange of experiences in faculty meetings and 
workshops seems to be the most welcmne means of studying the problems. 

It u to be expected that a relathrely anaall number, of inrtitutloDa should 
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h*Te intr<^o^ regular coim of inatnicdon dealing with college teadiing. 
Onijr 57 ina dtuh ofa oiE of 727 report amdi courses. Hieae iustitutioQS are 
mainly the imiveraities which prepare college teachers. Where they have 
been introduced thw courses commonly serve the needs of both apprentioe 
teachers and full-dme faculty members. Of these 57 inrtitudons only 36 
percent ^d them ‘Srory useful,” while 14 percent find them “of little or 
no value. Apparmtly faculty members have not yet develops! confidence 
.in the materials available to constitute a “course” on college teaching. On 
the other hand, the seminar as a procedure has beoi introduce in 114 
tutmns, twice the number using the “r^^ar coarse of instruction/*' The 
satisfactormeaa of the se min a r , while more favorable tfiiin tlif. “course,” is 
atill quite low. ^ 


In suxnmary, it may be said that the systanadc study by the institutionB 
of the science and art of teaching is yet largely b the stage of discussion 
and tlm bterchange of experiences. Some institutions have undertaken re- 
seardi programs and a few have btroducnl courses of bstruction. But 
generally speakmg the activities most widely used are the study of the dis- 
tribution of each teacher's marb, and the discussion of the problems b 
faculty meedngs and con fer e n ce s . “N 
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Sch6iDes for Rating College Teachers 

There is no way to avoid rating of teachos. Selectbg a teachm- from 
among a half dosai possibilities, promotbg a teacher, bereasbg a tefcher’s 
salary, makbg admbistrative decisions with re^>ect to assigning functions 
to terchers — these and many other acdona call for rating of tcachera. The 
question is not whether tnchers shall be rated, but how ratbg can be done 
moi4 fairly and with the beat effects on both the teachers and the institudon. 

The three precedbg aecdons of this chapter have bdicat^ that there is little 
agreement among <»liege leaders as to what conadtutea superior teachbg 
or how to idm^y h. Nor u there much confidence that presently organised 
research programs can produce b the early future convbcing evident as 
to which teac hin g procedures are be^ Under these circumstances, there- 
fore,-ooll^e a dm i nirtr stors are a e Aing help wherever tbty can find it b 
their required job of ratbg teachma and b t^r «bovo ajl to improve 
the quality of the bu rhing on their campuses. Jjonae colleges mab use of 
faculty oommitteM to suppUmaDt the rtfbga by department heads and 
A few provide foy vbtti to clasaes. Nearly all liaten to comments of atudrab 
and almnnii, But after everything, is done the admbistradve oQeer Stbe 
^fuulty committee records ^ required radne with troubled q^d. And as 
to discharging their' reapoosihility to biF<^ tbe quality of teachbg on* 
the campuB throii|^ ratbg the tredwis, the adminiatradve ofirer and faculty 
o o m raittee fed Urgdy helpbrn. 
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Accordingly there has grown up a considerable interest in three devices 
for rating teachers. First, a self-rating scheme; second, a rating by students; 
and third, a rating by alumni. These will be discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

Device No. 13 

Instructors make use of Belf^raling scales: (a) In some departments onlff 
(b) in all departments. 

This is a device for imptc^ing teaching, bot for rating teachers by the 
administration. Hie many self-rating scales are all devised With a view to 
stimulating, each instructor to examine his own procedures in the light of 
each quality listed on the scale. The assumption is that each instructor will 
agree that a good teacher could stand high in most of the qualities on the 
self-rating scale. He will therefore try to strengthim those qualities in which 
he believes himself to be weak. Not alwa^ d6 instructors recognize their 
weak qualities, but often they do. 

Self-rating scalai are used in some departments in about 40 percent of 
the institutions reporting, but used in all departments in than 10 percent 
of the institutions. The practice is thought to be “very useful” in only a 
quarter of the institutions where it is used in some departments only, but 
is rated a little higher in the small number of institutions using it in all 
departments. On the other hand a considerable number, 8, of the institutions 
using the device in all departments find it “of little or no value.” 

Device No. 14 

Provision is made for the systematic rating of instructors by students: 
(a) In some departments only; (b) in all departments; (c) at the option 
of each instructor. 

This device has had sporadic use here and there for many years. Chily 
in the last decade, however, has its use become widespread. Even now its 
use by all departments in an institution is much less common than its use 
in some deptartmenis only. Its use at the option of each instructor is the 
more general practice where it is used at all. 

Student rating of college teachers has come mto vogim too recently to 
permit of any generalizations concerning its valim. Bttf the experience of 
one institution which has used it for about 7 ]rears appears to be typical. 
In tlm particular instifution referred to (a large State instUudon) the stu- 
dent rating was first instituted for the dual purpose of informing college 
teachers concerning student reactions to their teaching and of informing 
the administradve officers of the rating so they mig^t udlize it in evaluating 
each individual teacher’s services. Such rating was made of all tMchers. 
For several years it continued to serve the two purposes. Then a faculty 
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coramiUw wm appointed to eMmine the working of the ayslem. After care- 
ful study a change waa made limiting the required use of the student rating 
to faculty members spending their first year as teachers at the institution, 
the completed scales for such firat-year teachers to be given to the admin- 
istrative officers. In the case of all other teachers the use of the scales is 
optional, and when used, the results are given only to the teacher rated. 
This institution atUches high value to the results of student rating of faculty 
members. 

The most common practice is for an institution to make first a rather 
general — though usually not universal — use of the student rating scales. 
After that, a much more limited use is made until several years later, when 
again a more general use is made. Generally the students have a leading 
part in stimulating the i»e of the rating device and usually participate with 
faculty repr^enUtivea in developing the scale used. 

The checklist replies indicate that, of 408 colleges and universiUes re- 
sponding, 59 make use of the student rating in all departments. Of these, 
slightly more than half find the practice “very useful.” Of the 114 teachers 
colleges responding, 13 make use of it in all departmenU, 7 of which find 
it very useful. Of the 205 junior colleges only 16 use the device in all 
departmenU and of these only 3 find it “very useful," while 5 find it “of 
little or no value.” This relatively low value placed upon ^udoit rating 
of teachers in junior colleges probably reflecU the younger age of the junior 
college Btuefents. 

A somewhat larger number of institutions of all three types use the device 
in some departments than use it in all departments, but a considerably 
smaller percentage of them, lesa than 25 pert^t, find it "very useful.” The 
same may be said of the 94 colleges and universities, the 22 teachers col- 
leges, and the 48 junior colleges which use the device “at the option of each 
instructor.” Only about a quarter of them find this practice “very useful,” 

Reports which accompanied the return of the checklists and other evidence 
would seem to indicate certain reasons for the relatively unfavorable recep- 
tion accorded the use of student rating of college teachers. In the first place, 
such rating runs counter to the long-standing notion that students are ex- 
pected to be uncomplsming recipients of whatever the faculty members give 
out to them. It is held that rtudents are young and irresponsible, that they 
will do only what they are required to do. Hence they will criticise a teacher 
who demands hard work, or who does not measure up to the whimsical ex- 
pectations of the immature students. This notion, never more than half valid, 
t* fast losing what truth it ever had. If treated like young adults, sincerely 
intere^ in their own education, coll^ studento generally assume their 
share of responsibility. Certainly intellectual growth cannot take place effec- 
tively except where students do aMume responsibility, and where t«Khers 
are their helpers rather than tl^ir drivers. Hent% the atmosphere of the 
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colI^[e should dow be congenial to the use of studoit opiniooaires respect* 
ing faculty service if such opiniodsires arvcarefully demised and judiciously 
used. It is gradually becoming so. 

In the second place, the rkting scales hare too often been hastily devised 
and put into use without a suftcimt ground work of understanding having 
been laid among both students and faculty. Oftoi tlw defelopment of the 
rating scale hu its origin in a protest of some stade^ group, or of some 
faculty members who represent only a minority of the entire faculty. Occa- 
sionally it has been at the instance of some administrative oficer who h— 
not thought it cttoitial to have faculty approval. In si^ ntoations sa 
these, a low value placed upon the use of the device was to be espectod. 

But where faculty and studento have worked U^ether in enveloping the 
sules and where the use of the scales has been Inwitml to the aspects of 
teaching about which the students admittedly have competence to ^)eak, the 
evaluation of the device is usually higL In other words the device has not 
been condemned so much becaime of its intrinsicaUy low value as 
it has not bear us^ wisely. * 

Device No. 15 

Provision is made for the systemede rating of ins^uctors by aUanrd: 
(a) In some departments only; (b) in all deparPnents. 

This device has had very limited use. Periiaps because it involves a good 
deal of labor, colleges Rave not drawn upon what would appear to be a 
reservoir of rath^ competent opinion. And strangely enough th(Me 40 
institutions which have used the device m some departments only and the 
31 institutions which have med it in all departmoits do not rate it very 
highly. Not only do fewer than one-fourth ^d it “very useful” but more 
than one-fourth find it “of little or bo value.** 

Few respondoita todc occasion to «>mmeot on tlmir expoienoe with this 
(fevice. It appears that they are relatively indifiTment to it, and there is, 
therefore, nothing to report concerning it from the clwddist returns. A few 
Bliidies that have been rq>orted in educational periodicals would seem to 
indicate, however, that an occasional canvass of al umni opinion abortt col- 
lege teaching has great value. 

Administrative Practices To Stimulate and Help 
Each College Tocher To Do His Best 

While the items in this catqp>ry are found last on the ebiw^lV, they are 
first in importance. In fact, wkhout the display of intemat on the part of 
adminiitrators which diese items signify, mme of the otI» dfevicea are likely 
to be used effectively, if; at alL Anumg die moat common complaints 
by faculty members is that, althoi^ dressing the need for gogd 
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th« prewdent or dean makes promotions on the bans of contributions to 
professional journals. Another complaint is that facilitiea for visual aids 
are not available even though lip service U paid by the administra. 

their use. In shonrAe adminirtrative oficer. aTe'lielieved by many 
faculty mraihers to be less stimuUting and helpful than they might be in 
bringing about the very improvement they claim to want. 

Device No. 16 j 

^ iyrtenutfto acquaintance 
With: (a) The institution’s organxxation aitd pertinent policUs; (b) the 
responsihiii^ of various institutional oficers; (c) the facUities orthe 
hbranes; (d) the various types of instructional materials '^'hbh. 


Device No. 17 ' - ■ 

seised to enliaconstantiy the best effortio^ 

(a) By a series of departmental faculty meetings with the president and 
dean to dis^ ^oblems of teaching; (b) by stimulating freshness in in- 
**^o«f*' (1) ^crying from year to year the instructor’s work; 
Tem$mf^ cowM pm€^i&iUy; (c) by issmng an i nstiiu i io nal newsl^ier 
frtquemy deaUng^ anumg aher ihings, taiih insSructional m^obUms; (d) 
by making auailabU special teaching aids such as; (1) trained library staff 
tune to help in^rs; (2) ade^uato ^ratory help and equipment; 
(3) annoto^ bibliographies to help instructors; (4) special books end 
orticiw dealing with instruction; (5) visual aids and facilities for thtir 
effec^ use; ie) by administratiue policies end practices to encourage good 
teaching, sudk ast (1) paying expenses to meetings; (2) providing sabbati- 
cal and ot^ leaves for study; (3) encouraging experimentation with in- 
s^uctionai procedures; (4) recognising superior teaching as a primary 
faciw in promotitms and other academic awards; (5) tingling out for spe- 
cial recoffution imtstamting performance in teaching. 

No ^ ^of 4ha*s-~aaas to any of these snh-ttems. They were 
included m the cfaeckliA becanse without them the checklist would seem to 
have omitted many of |he n»ost effective a. well as most commonly used 
dencea to improve college instnictioo. Virtually all institutions make use 
of ^y, if not moat, of these sab-hems, but such use In the case of most 
of the ^ 1 . Kwgniaed to be a matter of degree. Since the extent to which 
M instituboii M any one of the iUsaa is not indicated by its checking that 
Item, a tabulatkm of the respemsee seemed no| to be jivtified. 

One point, however. Is worth reporting, namely, that preponderantiy the 
Items dn«k^ ^ *Wy useful." The omission of the tabulations ' 

should not b«f interpreted therefore as a lack of appreciation of the -value 
wbch'should attach to these devices. As a matter of fact, the activities 
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named in Ui<»e items are l»sic to an insatution’s approach to improTe- 

mmi of its tcuehiiig. 


Summary 

This chapter has dealt with replies from 727 institutions to a checklirt 
containing 56 sub-itcm^ grouped under 17 devices. Th«»e device fall into 
five larger cate^on^. The checklist provide for three symbols with whidi 
to indicate the de^ of usefulnsa each insdtution found in its use of the 
several sub-items. The respondents were invited to write a letter to accoin- 
the return of the checklUl telling of their experience with any of the 
defi^ i»ed to eraluate and improve coUegc tMchmg, 

With respect to helping colli^ teachers by professional counsel^ teach- 
mg problems, the long-standing altitude that a college teacher’s classroom 
IS his castle is giving, way to the attitude that a teacher can be helped to 
improve his teaching. In many coll^ h is not beneath a teacher’s dignity 
to request colleagms to make suggestions respecting his teaching. Skillful 
teacher* frw within and from wWout one’* iMtitution are being utili^ 
to cotmael with the less skillful lechers. Superior teaching ia being ob^ 
served by tMcbers who want to learn how it u done. The leaven is working 
in a goodly proportion of tlte colleges and, .universities. It is necessary to 
reraanber, however, j^t in these instituUona the number of teachers and of 
departments louchqf:^by the leavei is sUll amall. 

The bean of the problem of evaluation of teaching is how to measure 
the resulu of insiruction. The old dictum that ^atever existo, exkls in some 
^oont and therefore can he naeasured, seems only remotely a|^licable in 
the ^Im of the changoi expected to be wrought by coll^ instruction. But 
much progress ts being made in dairying ohjecUvet of insteucuon and - 
in devising teste to measure stodeTif progress toward those ’objecUvw, 

To afford aid in making reliable t«ts, institutions here and there are 
settmg up test services or evalaation centers upon which inrtructors may I 
call Help in validating test itens and rating nooobjertive tet papers b 
iMde available. The Educational Totting Service (Princeton, N. J.) has 
been developed on a national bMiis to remfer mistanoe in tfevelcqiing newt 
tests and in machine scoring its »itire series of tests. 

The several teachers in char^ of similar court« or of sections of the 
same course are working as teanw in many inMitorioite. They pool tbdr 
experiences, work lo^^r* in developing terts, and Join in rating tlw 
answers. In ihb way skill, in evaluating the results of instnietioD k devel- 
oped and with it, skill in attaining the desired resulfe. 

The third category under which the devices are grouped oovers the a^ 
tematic study of science and art of college teaching Since study (research) 
by mdustry of its^ manufacturing or operating prooeaees yields such big 
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financUl retunia, it wonld *0601 maonsblc^^t c«reful study of educational 
procnlures would yield good educational retunu. From the rW^H .^ replica 
It at^ns tha^ informal- rtudy through faculty committees, conferoices, work- 
tops, eto^ u as far as most coIl<^ have gone. There is a gratifying wide 
interest in the problems of te«dilng, but there is little use of the research 
technique to determine the relathre effecUreness of altematiTe instructional 
prooedurt^ Possihly the answer is the same as proved to be the case with 
tests. Until a national test serried became available, carefully devis^ tests 
did not develop rapidly because the task of making and scoring good tests 
was too complicated ^ costly for a single institution to undertake. It 
wiild $am that a natiraal afmey deroted to assisting colleges and imiver- 
administo' research programs might similarly speed 
up the development of more adequate programs of systematic study of 
teaching problema. 

In the realm of rating teac^a, information was gathered as to the extent 
of of aelf-rating schmnea, ratings by students, and ratings by slumni. 
Notog was asked about the commtm' practices of rating by administrative 
oScers and faculty cominittees becaule such ratings are universally required 
in the ds]f 4 c>>da^ sdmini^aticMi of faculty pem>miel. 

These practiom are confined largely to a few diqiartmenU m institutions 
where they are in use at all. Self-ratitig scales are more widely used than 
other two devices, and frmn the tatimony aubmitted with the checklists, 
th^ are serving well to acquaint teachers with the elements which -are 
believed to make op good Inching. Sto<^t rating of teachers has lately 
come into rather common dse, partfcnlarly wong the college and university 
cetegory of institutions, hut its value is still widely questioned. As evidence 
of the partnership of student and teacher in the educative procem, the 
extent of optiqpal use of kudent ratings by mdividual teachers is significant 
The final category of devices inclndcs all thow administrative procedures 
end practicea designed to bring out the best in every teacher. Many of these 
are in oomron use and are generally recognised aa “very useful ” Where 
good teaching stands high among the demaneb which the administrative 
ofioers make of the staff memhera they recommend for employment and » 
promodem, many devioea will develop to evaluate and improve colle^ 
t^ching. Tharrfora die fact that a hi^ percentage of inatitutiona utilise 
and rate m **verjr OMful** many of t^ commonplace items liated in this 
category k evidaios that at leaat the emential interest in good teaching is 
widemread. > 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chica^ S7, lUiDoii ' 

COMMITTn ON TU POTsyUTlOH OT TkaCHBI 
EzBcutiTe Secretery 

jAinun 21, 194a. 

D|uui Pbksdent : • 

The Unirmity of Ctnamktee <a the of Te^Jaai 

b derotii^ its stteotioD this year to a rtody of tbe bert meau of preparmg 
proapecdre tMchen for oollegea. In oamecti<» whli this rtody. 

the manbers of tbe Committee would very modi Uke to bare 

(•) 


Ychut est im a te of die rtrmgfhi mb! weakoeoaea of coUep 
tMcbera as ik>w trairnd in Amak» gradiurte acboob; 

(6) Your description of tbe d^iea in atikk» to toncbbig wbkb 
coll^ tMcl»^ are called op<m to per form for wbkdi grado> 
ate scbooU dbould offa {w^Muatkm; 

(c) Your auggeadmis as to the linee along wbkb a program f<a 
" tbe improvement of tbe trainiag of prospective colkge 
teacbas inigbt proceed. 

Following furtber audy of die prd>^ of preparing oolle^ t^diaa. 
tbe Committee hopes to have mi ^^Mitmity to dbcum ito fiadLiga ..and to 
share its delibaadons with college aifa&iateraors at a oimfereDce on tbe 
prepararion of (»U^ tencbma to be held at dw University of Cbkmgo 
{wobably in April of this year. If you would be interested in a 

ctmferenoe deviled to ibia problem, pleeai so ^«***»t in yotu r^Iy to 
this letter. 

Needlcaa to say, the m e mb me of the Commitlee bipe very modi that you 
will find time to aid them in their preaent muiataking by writog a 
of tbe kind deacribed above mid by plaiwii:^ to alteid tbe Apnl ocmferenoe. 

Cordially yours, 

Ba»H4) a. 

f - / 


F. C Wain, 


Address tF 
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BadcM Botmo iSl-49()S 

- _ Appro»«J Exp. 6-XtSO 

federal security agency . 

Omcx or Ebucatiok 
Wadiiactoa sTd.C 

A or Mnca ran *r auaatn icaooLr to mraoTB thi 

rtxTAAATioa or rMorscsm nvimr.m rucant 

Nube <rf {aattentiM 

OfieUl mkla^ wpwt 

Thk ol ofckl I__l 


D>u 


(M 97i^Mdmlt acho^ wkkk mvMd ck^kUmt wkh M Imrn mm htm checked. 

*■ i iMtkmioB* whkfa fiad the d«Tk» la be “»S 

: ^nu *. M*W-; eeitamm S, “id Iktle or bo »b 1 b«-; edama 4 . 

loul mw^tm B«ag the drvte. * *• 

Far each dark* BMd hr the fawritatiaB arko 
/ / before eedi one food la be *err luefuL 
/ bahae oecb Me kmad la be «adenie )7 BaefoL 

— b^ae each BM faaad M ba a< link or aa ealaa. 

Laert aacbeckad tbaao derkea aot aeed k rae 


L SpeeUl eforu an 

^^ aBBoaol taloMa far oaUoga teachiac: 
'ilL(a) Tbaae oAmi(i iai^ke 


I fraai the otad^'i 


.^Ib) TImh odoflo do aer iachMle lach rTmnaT "<<«»««»t 

(e) TbcM efens twrlede feOavobipe ovarded oa the bttia ^ 
Uiama far oaOeffo tmcUag, the aa la cd oa af faOova Bade 

br 

— ( 1 ) ExoBhiaHe 

— (2) iK ande a a 

— <J) Beth axaB iMtioB i «d iaterriewa 


aaly 

ooUete laac^ara 

Be prarided far aredeoU «>»■««■« 


— (d) Tkaae aloru are 
,_(a) ByaP 

2.Sae^oM^^H^a_., 
plBtkc er prPrkf far 
— (A) la aoM deparaaaaia adlr 
— (b) la an rIofiiitniBli pnpaxe oaHa^B taai^an . 

1 RMpilrnaiinli fw the Pkd). bare teaa ' — iitiund fai the hiier- 
) MMPfa^acdTeEeadwBMMtoaMkafarloBehicblrdifB. 
t a a ttBad aperkth a t i a a titta fatMrijrt 

— ^ ae«ied eUaiy ia aadergradoete 

— (b) rbiefy ia giad^a adbaal leqairaaeau 

— <c) la bo^ udarpaikata ad padaata reqaireaata 

— 4 Two ^BB^TB Pb. D. oiTiala bare bea adopted, ime ia 

Eu^^TeaSS^taM^r**^ th^ ether ia preparatia 

— 5. Sloe alhar dam tba the Pb. D., each m the Ed. D., baa 
I for tbaae prepariat f<* ooUcfe NixAlaj 
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6. Apprenlk^ l^icluoi in oolite clkmm U fmn6ed : 

_(•) In four inkitut^Q . 

(b) In mom€ cHba* in^itutkiD 

(c) And it Miperria^ bf ^ 

(1) FicnJty m€mb& from defMtsnm ©f ipadab 

izalion 

(2) FaruJif mteib^ from department ©f edocalk>n 

(3) hai faculty monh^abip In bolb departm^U 

7. Pro^edi^ collie leaebart irwd&alicanf o^r?6 iUuWfm- 

ibna of good at a pan of i^r pr^Mratbn: 

— i a ) Ob^^tratioa In four intfitotkm 

— (b) Oi^draiton in dW in^otkiM 

8. Faculty follow up aft^ 

upon college lacking: 

— (a) Repont of ibcir work arc olRalndd 

— ( b ) V Uita are made to ibcir da^^ 

9. Tile following in^nioionaJ aoivitM are ■*t*ttfatnfrd at a ^it 
of ibc education of pro^^^ee c<d]^e icacben: 

(a) Work^fM 

(1) Fw your i^lruiioD only 

(2) For repr^maliv<a of olbd InMitulioM alao . 

(b) Courts of a prof^knal educatton character are: 

(1) O^ional ^ _ 

(2) Required pf aH proapectiee oolite temc^a 

Gii^ by: 

(3) Educatton dei^nmemt atafl 

(4) Major deparut^mt aial 

(5) G>mbinatk>n of (1) and (2) 

(c) Scsninaia: 

(1) For Wmlcnts in a tingle def^itsmt (tf b g group ^ 

related depanniteta . ■- • 

— (2) For Audestt in al! depart^nu 

— 10. A faculty committee b ma in tatned to coc^tlink# tbe efotu ol 
all deparuneota in edu^tkm of pr^pectiee collie 

11. Otber Derk^: (Uac ^tra tiM. if ^oe^ry). j 
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